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- to make delicious Custard with 


* BIRD’S : 
} CUSTARD : 


POWDER 
DAILY LUXURY! 
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13 GF Numerous are the uses for BIRD’S Custard Powder: Dainties 
in endless variety, the choicest Dishes, and the richest Custard. 
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WATSON’S "MATCHLESS OLEANSER 
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YORKSHIRE RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes wae Delicious. 
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We would draw your very special attention—(1) To the New Competition on page 72; (2) To the New Serial by Major 
Arthur Griffiths on page £1; (8) To the New Form of {nsurance on page 95. 
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“ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON. | 
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The signing of this coupon by the purchaser will be 
sufficient to Satitle his or her Nextt dia or 1 ree 
penacnie to the benefits of the £2,000 Railway 
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No Wonder It Pained. 


A TENDER-HEAETED old woman noticed a horse with 
a broad rubber band stretched round its leg just above 
the hoof. She asked the driver of the cab why it was 
there, and suggested that it was cruel to place it on the 
animal. 

“Yes, mum,” replied the cabby, “it’s painful to the 
horse, no doubt, but that’s not the worst of it. It’s the 
appre that pains the poor thing. Why, we 

to stretch the band and draw it over the horse's 
head and down all his body to get it on.” 


A cuerTain landlady, it is said, makes her ies 80 
light that her lodgers can see to go to bed without s 
candle after eating a ie alec | piece. 


——~ jo 
NF ogee “ Life will be one grand sweet song 
we are 
Gerald: “I don't care as long as it isn’t a piano 
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“Excuse my coming to dinner in a business suit, 
old fellow. My way, you know.” ie 
“That's all right. You won't mind my giving you a 
small table all by yourself in the pantry, will you It's 
a fancy of mine to do it, old chap.” 
—— 


A Sharp Man Indeed. 


“Dip ever notice,” he asked, “that it is always 
the hom Linkers fered ganged ip dog P Maddy 
> hideous that it mal seem -looking by com- 
pati n, * Btill, the run 90 ell yuown now th the 
possession of a pug is icient——” 

«Who's acine buy al she asked. “Who 


FatHEe: rice were you and Mr. Huggins talking 
about last ni, “i : 

Daughter va Why, he was showing me how he plays 

“He seems to make a good many kisses when he 
plays.” 

Dr. Boow (anxiously): “Not the improvement I 
expected, ire Brindle What have you been giving 
the patient to eat?” 

Brindle: “Monday he had fried liver and 
onions, and yesterday I gave him corned beef and 


Db ” 
es ae “Horrors! Did I not warn you against 
rich food P” 


Mrs. Brindle: “Why, doctor, that’s the cheapest 
stuff I could buy in the market.” 


— ee 


Defective Astrology. 


‘] wave never told ,” he said to her one even- 
ing, “that long before f saw you Fate had directed me 
to » 


a Indeed,” she so sincerely that his heart 
beut faster, and ber face blushed at the compliment. 

“Yes, and it came about in a remarkable way. Just 
consulted an astrologer, and shetold me 
that I would never care for any woman until I had met 
one who was then only a sc’ irl, a beautiful, golden- 

i i brown I hed 


ing she would in his arms. 
Are you sure your as 


friend spoke of a 
golden-haired schoolgirl,” she 


I I wasn’t golden-baired.’ 
“And then s vy weight seemed to fail on him as he 
away. 
AR rights reserved.) 


Near to a Mother’s Heart. 


THE boy who hurries home from school, 
And greets his mother with a kiss; 
The lad who keeps his anger cool, 
Who tries his lessons ne'er to miss. 
The lad, who, tempted to do wrong, 
Remembers that a harvest ill 
Must sweep its solemn path along, 
His cup, with sorrow, soon to 
This is the lad all welcome in, 
This is the lad—may such boys win— 
Dear mother’s like. 


The boy whose tender touch and word 
Brings sunshine to the saddest heart, 
Whose merry la gh and jest is heard, 
While thou htfalness, too, plays a part. 
The boy who loves to walk beside 
His little sister in the street; 
And boast of her with righteous pride, 
To every passing friend they meet. 
This is the boy the whole wide land 
Is glad to p by either hand ; 
This is the lad. 
The boy who treats his pla: fair, 
Who does not fret, is sel cross, 
Who never says he does not care, 
Nor gains by some poor fellow’s loss; 
Who does not blush to meet a friend 
In humble circumstances placed, 
And has a ready hand to lend: 
A store of wholesome cheer—to place— 
This is the lad our wreath is for. 
May he, for aye and evermore, 
Be mother’s boy. 


And let me say at once and now, 
This, the highest compliment, 
. If mother’s wreaths place on the brow, 
"Tis just reward by Heaven sent. 
Here's to the boys who smile awa 
The tears from every mois eye; 
‘Whose hea: ts, their best dictates obey, 
And all the doubts af life rath 
Here's to the boy whose kiss light 
Upon his mother's cheek to-night— 
God bless the boy. 


‘Does the course of their true love run smooth ?” 
“Yes, indeed. There are banks on both sides.” 


ej 
A MAN made a bullet out of a piece of cake tobacco, 
and shot it through the body of acat. The animal died. 


Here we have another forcible illustration of the fatal 
effects of tobacco on the system. 


Buiacxine the nose all over with burnt cork is said to 
prevent the eyes being dazzled by the reflection of the 
gun on the water. If young ladies will only remember 
this when they go boating with their young gentlemen 
friends, they save themselves lots of discomfort. 


THE time may come when politics will mean all that 
is noble and ; when a emall boy will break an apple 
in two and give his little sister the bigger half ; w’ a 
tramp will work, and a stray dog won't bite; but the 
day will never dawn when a fiy can tickle a drowsy 
man’s nore without making him jump. 


fe 
A COMMEROIAL traveller gba rly settlement of 
his account with a shopkeeper in irk, invited him to 
dine at the inn. 


gang; but just tell me how muckle it would cost ye to 
gi’e me my dinner at the inn, as ye cad.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said the traveller. 
“ ‘par hay ahed ang oc wedge tg ei 


“Very well, then,” replied the economist, “gi’e me 
the four shillings an’ I'll be just as pleased.” 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.!" 


Enjoying the Ride. 


A scHOOLBOY, who was going toa purty, was cautioned 
by his mother not to walk home if it rained, and she 
seve bin aoe for a cab. Po [oe heavily, and Sa 
was the mother’s surprise when her son arrived at home 
drenched to the okie 

“ Did you not take a cab as I ordered you, Alf?” 

“Oh, yes; but when I ride with you, you always 
make me ride inside. This time I rode on the box, 
and it was so jolly!” 


——\—(742e—____. 


i Ir is said that a man could easily carry £1,000,000, 
if the money was in £1,000 notes. It is well for 
every man to know this, so as to be prepared for an 


emergency. 
—_— jo 

Hz was a cyclist, and called at a farmhouse for a 
lass of water, but the farmer's pretty daughter offered 

eWantiisen lave sacle (casks ab 

on a have ano! fs h 

drained tha tumbler. ue eee te 

“You are very good,” he said, “but I am afraid I 
shall rob you.” 

“Oh, no! We have so much more than we can use 
ourselves that we always give it to the calves,” 


—— ee fee 
Shooting a Waterspout. 


Quirs recently a waterspout was seen sw 
the town of » Oklahoma, tar 
the third time this year, has been saved from destruction 
by artiffcial means. 

One of the rough riders in the neighbourhood bought 
four old cannons, and the local governing body employs 
a man to attend to them. en a waterspout or 
cyclone appears on the horizon, he mounts his horse and 
rides to one of the cannon, which are placed on the out- 
skirts of the town, one on each sid», The cannon is 
loaded with salt and fired at a fairly range into 
the whirling black mass that threatened the town with 
destruction. The city is protected by this means at a 
nook expense, and so far it has always worked satis- 

ly. 


In a railway train. Two men discussing a book that 
has just been offered to them by the mening. 
Bde I Man: “That's a great book, sir—a masterpiece 

work. 

Second Man: “I wonder how it is selling P” 

First Man: “ Selling like hot cakes. Never saw any- 
= like it. You see, Iam the publisher, and eaght 

now. 

Sccond Man: “ Your information delights me. I am 
the author.” 
_ First Man (with fallen countenance): “Well—that 
is—it hasn't had much of a sale yet, but I think it will 
have. Big risk, you kuow, bringing out this sort of 


book.” 
—ojo_—_-_ 
His Exact Size. 


THERE is a sort of selfish smartness whi 
man think well of himself, but which peer ig ad : 
laughing stock, nevertheless. One rainy day, when a 
boot shop was full of customers, a man entered Turriedly 
ae opening to Los assistant who was fitting a lady, 
: “Can you show me some boots 
vertise? | 1 am in great haste.” aig 
cusing hi to tho lady, the assistant proceed 
to wait upon the new comer. Pair after pale of or 
was tried on, and finally a perfect fit was secured. 
“Now, eel —_, ‘ae pret boots?” inquired the 
man. “ me like a i 
— — t ried width aed ienoeh ee ene 
man did as required, th 
his old shoes and started for the door. grep ae 
ep = the boots, sir?” inquired the gur- 
“Oh, no,” responded the man; “I just 
my size. I have a friend in the wiih Mane oO 
can get them for me at a good deal less than your 
price. 
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on which there was a large outline msp and a Bradshaw 
railway guide. That was all, 

After that there was nothing for it but to wateh and wait. 
In half-an-hour more they came out together and walked to 
a telegraph station down # back street about a mile or 20 
from the office, 

“It’s a quiet place,” said Cranshaw. “I'll send you a wire 
here on Wednesday afternoon when the job is done.” 

“ Waita second,” answered Dulcimer; “ while we are here 
I may as well do a stroke of business which will help to pay 


our ses.’ 
He took a form from the counter and wrote: 


« Burdock, Stock Broker, Throgmorton Street. ; 
on for my account—five thousand London South- 
esterns. 


beating when I read the name, ‘The Earl of Mordor,’ Tom’s 
father, you know. Oh, Dora, he was charming. Itold Tom 
afterwards it was lucky for him I had not met his father 
first. He—the father, not Tom—was full of old-fashioned 

If I were a duchess he could not have been 


“*T come as an ambassador for my son,’ he said. ‘He 
tells me you have been cruel to him on my account. Will 
you be kind to him on my account, Miss Lovell ? 

“<«Then he has your consent?’ I faltered out. I was as 
nervous as a sch 

“Don’t say my consent; my very warm approval. You 
will forgive my frankness, I trust. I was nervous when he 
told me first until I eaw you and heard you. I thought it 


Second Series. 
DORA MYRL, the Lady Detective. 
By M. M<DONNELL BODKIN. 
1.—THE RAILWAY RACE. 


Tr was a marvellous triumph ! 
re nicer lorious ! om ge te oe another 
crow ’ - er 
ite ths btores ea! ven she never pla 
ery time Ophelia appeared on the stage there was & 
universal roar of applause which ceased in ‘oundest 


silence as she It was indeed a miracle of acting, a ake young Pendennis’ . Bicuazp Dutcren.” 
: “You're a lover of Thackeray; that’s another bond 

reality could not be more real. Deer pr pepe between us, Miss Lovell. Let me Ssonfess I did think of It chanced that a boy who was tly 
yee ee ee Ge eee heart of the tmaster | pondennis.” waiting for a dispatch read te pening fs ek of 
. ao haloes the audience. The charming girlish Ophelia | “ «<1 nope I’m not like the Fotheringay ?’ This was Monday. On Tuesday Dick Dulcimer walked to 
early scenes whose love in her radiant «And I hope I’m not like Major Pendennis?’ his offico in the ga of gay humours, cease opera 
young heart the chilling co of father and brother | ««You are like Colonel Newcome,’ I answered impetu- | tune, with a bunch of sweet-smelling g in his 
could not kill, chan before their eyes to the women: ously, and, Dors, I blush to think ef it, 1 just threw my | button-hole. He was a ing figure to meet, and man 
passionate, broken- Ophelia whom Hamlet come round him and kissed him just as I often thought I’d | a pretty girl dropped her eyelids demurely after one quick 
like to do to Colonel Newcome if he were alive. look into those wide open, smiling, blue eyes, and casta shy 


Dora could not stand the strain on her heart-etrings. 
When at last Ophelia assed from the stage, while t! C) 
whole theatre thundered with applause, Dora, to break the 
enthralling illusion, slipped round unobserved to the stage 
entrance, where she was well known, and sent in her card to 
her friend, Miss Nina Lovell. She knew that Nina always 
resolutely refused to answer the “calls” which would bring 
Ophelia back from her grave, or the ghost of Hamlet's 
father from “sulphurous and tormenting flame,” to bow 
before the curtain, so she was certain to find her in her 
-FOOM. 
Following an attendant down dark, narrow, crooked 
at the back of the gorgeous stage, round the coils 
and angles of slips and eamiery, Shroeah groups of supers at 
the wings, Dora caught a sudden glimpse in a looking-glass, 
that h askew on one of the side scenes, of a face that 
was like face of a fiend as Dante might conceive it. 
There was a deadly, pitiless cruelty in the half-closed eyes 
and enecring lips that struck a chill to her heart. Thenext 
moment, at a turn of the narrow passage, she came upon 
handsome, debonnaire Dick Dulcimer, the most light-hearted 
and man in all London. 
“Wasn’t she just splendid, Miss Myrl?” he cried 
impulsively. “Cousin Tom is a lucky dog. I’m doing my 


ag! 

He looked as if he could cut any fellow out with any girl 
at the moment, he was £0 light-hearted and handsome. 

“I’m here bedcty the job,” he went on gaily, while 
he pressed Dora’s hand with playful tenderness, “but it’s no 
use so far. She turned me out the moment I tried love- 
making. It’s faithful till death and all that sort of 
thing with her. She is fonder of old Tom than Ophelis 
was of Hamlet. Still, I don’t ; while there's life 
there's hope, though she has just refused me for the seven- 


standing at the door 
he way it was 


All day Dora watched him like a cat at a mouse-hole, but 
Two days after I was introduced to Tom's 


nothing came of it. ; 

Early in the afternoon of Wednesday he called at the 
telegraph oes = seemed a little disappointed there was 
no for him. 

At six he came again. This time, in reply to his question, 
ee : 
impatiently, an message under the Jamp i 
the office, pening over it a little as though the wilblag ead 
illegible; but he got it face 

mpling the message and envelope together into his 


“«T wish you could pass me over your place on the stage, 

my dear, when ~ are done with it,’ she said. ‘If I could 
lay like you 
‘oms.” 

“They are all coming up from Hazeldean next week, and 
I’m to be married the week after. Ob, Dora,” she ended as 
she began, “I'm the happiest girl in the wor! id 

To prove it she burst out crying. 

Dora murmured her congratulations and consolations as 
in duty bound, but all the time a half-conscious thought 
away in the back of her head was busy with Dick Dulcimer, 
the man that “ got on Nina’s nerves.” 

Then they talked trousseau for a while. 

“But about Dick Dulcimer,” said Dora suddenly, apropos 
of nothing, with her keen eyes fixed on her friend’s face. 

“Oh, don’t talk any more of him; I hate him. That’s 
nonsense, of course. He's Tom’s cousin and greatest friend, 
and no one could really hate him; he is always so bright 
and pleasant. But still—_—” 

Nina’s wonderful eyes darkened as limpid water darkens 
when a shadow goes over the sun, and there was @ vague 
trouble in her sweet voice. - 

“But still what?” Dora prompted. 

«“T cannot get myself to trust him. He makes love tome, 
half joke, whole earnest, tay playfully that I haven't a 
chance to be vexed with him. 

“ What is Mr. Dulcimer?” asked Dora. 

“Oh, he is something in the City, and Tom says he is 
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crumpled ball of paper from his pocket and tore it into 
jeces, which he scattered like a small, pink snowstorm. 
en, without turning his head, he walked briskly round 
the corner. 
The air was still and the pavement 3 the bite of 


ini 
with a promise of double fare if he drove q . 
Withrs bottleol gum, = aback of fosleesp, amd s 


her very heart-strings a moment before. 

“Thanks,” she said ; “I will be glad to have a cup of tea, 
I = As ba pga have Teood? go through. 

“Di ough, 3 was ?” with the innocent 
delight of achild. 

“Good is a weak, wishy-washy word; you were heart- 
rending, my dear.” 

“I'm glad. It was the last time; they don’t know out 
there.” She nodded her head towards the front where the 

plause camo to them like muffled thunder from the 

tre. “ But they won't sce me again—ever.” 

“ I’m sorry.” 

“ You won't be when you know the rest.” 

«I that’s why you say you are vexed ?” 


couple of 
: Fata hair brushes, Dora had no difficulty in 

teenth time, ‘Good-bye, Mr. Dulcimer,’ she said. ‘4% | very smart “on ‘Change,’ though you'd never think it.” amar Nong grea gpa — piecing 

ke eit ep pe err ee rad “Oh, yes, I would think it. ‘Where does he live ?” on its = 
Se aka pay amaaiowed Ais seulios le vant at ats “He has a fiat—Waltham Terrace, West; I forget the “UIFKPCEPOFTMFFQFSDMBNQFE 
x gay laug’ e vanished aweiters } POUIFMJOFCFUXFFO IFFEEJTDE 
5 ara acienil ta The; dnomning-rbies. ill’ tn,Gka | CE betes ame ee _, |NCFBOEUIFFWFSIBNTUBUJPOTNB 
wild costume of the mad Ophelia with the flowers trailing om fechas a ee with tetgicye patie aoaau La IO WECZUIFOTHT TeBSED 

4 I 
Sea at een ey | oy tk Bote ts | SEAR Ne irra ive va Bopss 
‘ens : F on. love with m: y ) , have you lo 

ae Ophelia gaily. “I’m glad you serious aca lock, my dear. I’m afraid it’s a very bad| VSMPSETIJQ” MYR SUES 
Dora felt it a little incongruous to be on those pleasant | « yes” gai D It was a cypher, of course, but whether complex 
terms with the crazed daughter of Polonius why had arraitg re aid Dees os ee in bez friend's was a vital question. Dora had given much bs her 
t in 


case. 
‘ext day there was a volunteer in the District Messenger 
Brigade who wore the uniform, though he had never been 
ly enlisted. The nice looking, lazy young lad 
loitered down Waltham Terrace when Dick Dulcimer came 
out. As Dick hailed a hansom the messenger passed 80 
close at the moment that he could not help overhearing the 
address in the City. 

For the rest of the day that messenger boy might be seen 
unobtrusively coming and going in the vicinity of Dick 
Dulcimer’s office, and out of his chubby, rosy, stupid face, 
under drooping eyelids, looked the keen eyes of Dora Myrl, 
which nothing escaped. 

At about three o’clock she had the reward of her 
A big man, tall and square-shoyidered, walked 
down the pavement and turned sharply into Mr. Dulainen) 8 
office as though by appointment. 

Dora caught but one glimpse of the dark, strong face, 
with square, protruding chin and beak like a hawk’s ; but it 
was enough. When she had last seen him he had worn a 
full beard and whiskers; now he was clean-shaved, but she 
knew him instantly as Silax Cranshaw, one of the cleverest 
and most dangerous desperadoes in London. 

She had been on his track then for a dynamite ou 
front of a jeweller’s shop blown in at night, the policeman 
on duty killed, and the place plundered. At the time she 
convinced herself that Cranshaw was guilty, but had failed 
to find evidence against him. Her suspicion of Dick 
Dulcimer hardened to a certainty when she saw this man 
eee into his office. They were an hour together. 

was all the time devoured with impatience. 

At last she came briskly up to the door with a “ message,” 
as she said, “for Mr. Dulcimer.” She wouldn’t give the 
letter to the clerk. She was told, she said, to put it into 
the hands of the gentleman himeelf. 

It would be easy, she beg ro when Dick appeared, to 
fumble in her pocket for the letter, and pretend lost it. 
A for carelessness at headquarters wouldn’t hurt 
her. But she was not put to that. 

Dick Dulcimer’s voice from within told the clerk he was 
not to be disturbed. Insti by the , the 
clerk knocked again. Mr. put his head to 


time. But now she had a shrewd suspicion there 
Gun Gs more, Chat Jifeand Qeata une epeuher epee 36 


abe 4 the ns setters, each letter havin; 

way same value. was w trying, 

tet a sagt “a a 
n any writing o! “e,” as Dora knew, is 

to be the most frequently recurring letter. This is the first 


of the simplest kind, merely meant to elude the telegraph 
is 


she found in 
end of a word before it the combination iba bean 
already knew that u=t and i=h. 

Transcribing the combination to this extent she got 
th bt, “b” being the only substituted letter. It was at 
ra perks pig befell eee eg gion! 

=a) was correct vocabulary. 
them out in a table for quick reference: i 

A glance at the table revealed the whole clue. 
thought herself ‘ind that che kad net a ppd ey 
For each letter the next in order in was 
substituted, b for a and c for b and d for c, and so on to the 


end. 5 
With the clue in her hand the infamous telegram became 
instantly clear. 


stations. 
the whole Mordor party leave by the night mail and arrive at 
our terminus about eleven forty. Congratulate your lordship.” 


tesid'uaisceah na Tom, himaaik 1 ace a ard | callkiacte colte the devil, A rd out She had not an instant’s doubt of its meaning. She knew 
Thro open door | that Lord Mordor and his daughter were comi 
when I went to my dressing-room. My heart stopped Trae ce all foe HAY this Cra: mnen bod hewn tasted evn table Se tin Uanion ough/maenern Min and os sama fag 


Ase you reading the “Confessions of a Poacher” now appearing in PASTIMES? 
absorbing interest and possess the additional merit of wre see ty of abrentoees ot 
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“terminus ” those devils bad prepared; not for them alone, 
but for the whole train full of passengers, . 

Instantly every faculty of mind ‘and bod was on thealert 
to avert the fiendish outrage. In the half hour’s rapid drive 
to the terminus of the London South-Eastern line plan 
ee a Miss Myrl,” said the superin 

“It canno lone, Miss Myrl,” said the superintendent 
“it really cannot. It is without precedent. I should al 
least have the authority of the traffic manager, and he 


is —— 
“But the men will do it if 
“T believe so, but——” 
“There must be no ‘buts,’ Mr. Merton; remember what 
the stake is! Have you wired to Eversham station?” 
Even as she spoke a boy entered withtheanswer. It was 
rery short: 


“Cannot get through ; wires cut.” 


you order ? ” 


“T knew it, I knew it!” cried Dora passionately. “While 
we stand idly here a train full of human beings is rushing 
straight to destruction. I have told you how to save them. 
ee is not a noon eo nperesated ype tor on talking of 

ie Com 8 3 and bye-laws. -bye, Ill a; to 
the mente the last chance.” = am 

Her passion captured the superintendent. He was a 
sedate young man, with mutton chop whiskers that showed 
black against his white face, but his eyes and lips were 


steady. 

“ Rules be hanged,” he said. “I'll do it!” 

There were a number of tubes with mouthpieccs in his 
room close to his chimneypiece. He spoke a few words 
sharply through two of them. 

“TI have ordered them to ee ready ‘The Pioneer,’ the 
fastest Lai eed on the line, and I have sent for two men, a 
stoker and engine driver who—oh, come in!” — 

Two men came in, a big man and a little man, in answer 
to this invitation. 

“T re you, O’Brien—you and McClintock on a danger- 
ous 
«We're ready, sir,” said the big man. 

“ This lady has brought the me there is an attempt to 
wreck the night mail between Eversham and Eddiscombe. 
I’m sending ‘The Pioneer’ down on the same rails to warn 
and stop her. Y want you to drive and McClintock to stoke.” 

Both men nodded assent. At that moment the engine's 
Tike maveclatenlent’e| lies (Se) WHER! thay 

8 O! wi were was on 
the platiorm. Merton and O’Brien fi the door 
and started to run. Dora followed, but McClintock laid a 
grimy band on the sleeve of her grey dress. She 
that dress yet for the sake of the five grimy stains on 


sleeve. 
“all im guid time, ma lass,” he said. |“ It will take her 


“ How far is it to Eversham station ? * she asked McClin- 
tock as walked rapidly down the platform together. 

“A eefty miles.” 

“ It's nearer than Eddiscombe, is it not ? ” 

«IVs a guid seven miles nearer.” 


She. ed in spirit. At eleven forty the night mail 
would'be at the fatal “terminus,” and they were fifty miles 
away waiting for an 


But no time was lost now. There were a number 
busy about ‘The Pioneer.’ 


The flames crackled and roared in the glowing furnace, 
and the great engine purred and quivered as the steam 
mounted in her boiler. whistle yelled im as 


ped out. 
“ Good-bye,” Dora and Merton said together, and then 
their fect met on the step of the tender. 
“ Surely you're not going ?” they b 


stepped in after her. At the same moment the 
to slide out of the station, getting up as it 
went, Dora came close to where @’Brien s with his 
hand on the lever. 
“It’s ten minutes to eleven,” she said. “ You have forty- 
five minutes to do fifty miles.” 


Se; eee lor men albrmeaaa was driven back by the wind 
into her uring lungs. 
Metnwhile McClintock, with black arms bared and black 


ing down his face, shovelled the coal into the 


sweat streaming 
ee an instant, as they touched the fiery glow, the 
big, b blocks ¢fackled, broke into flames, and grew 


ees eee 

steam puffed from the funnel and sizzled through the 
safety valves, and still the engine flew. Wheels and cranks 
and pistons made oe an og through the silent night. 
“Hurry on! hurry on! th is before you! Hurry on! 
hurry on! Death is before you!” they rang incessantly 
in Dora’s ears. Down long grades they rushed without a 
touch of the brake, and round clean curves, whirling “on 
a edge ” with the further wheels clean from 


Twice with a shrieking of the whistle they flew 
Sonat were, standing, and dope | 
of light and a wavering glimpse of white faces and 


staring eyes as they passed. Into stations and out again 
they went clanging with never a halt, sothat the lamps and 
the lighted rooms and the frightened people on the plat- 
forms, all red as blood in the glaring headlight, were no 
more than the sudden picture of a lightning flash, swallowed 
instantly in tho darkness. So tho miles of rails slid back- 
wards under those flying wheels and the fatal terminus 


came on. 

“Eversham,” the driver yelled in Dora’s car as they 
flashed through a station, anil there was a sudden slackening 
of . “We've done it—forty-two,” he said with a 
glance at his watch. How now, Miss?” 

His right hand was still on the lever, but the engine had 
slowed more and more. Instinctively he took his instruc- 
tions from her. At the name of the station there camo 
upon Dora a sickening sense of danger. Hitherto she had 
been absorbed by a mad desire to get there intime. Now 
that they were there terror gripped her heart. Between 
the Eddiscombe and Eversham stations the death trap was 
laid. If they went furward now, at any moment they might 
go crashing into the obstruction. 

They were runniag on a waving curve of the line that 
ran through a valley where they could neither see or be 
seen a hundred yards ahead. ' 

All at once the high walls of the long cutting, from which 
the red light flashed and flickered, seemed to melt into the 
wide night air, and at the same moment the engine came 
Shc @ jar, and hung snorting and shivering on her 


es. 

“Look!” said the driver. 

The hurricane had ceased like magic as the engine 
stopped, and Dora, a little stunned by the sudden calm and 
silence, looked over the iron curtain far out into the holy 
starlit night. Down the slope the rails ran upon the ri 
of a high embankment into the distant valley. She could 
see them dwindling to mere threads of light in the 
distance. 

“We can do no more, Miss,” the engitie driver said; 
“ they can see our red light a good three miles off. If they 
turn the far curve safely they are safe.” 

Plainly they could do no more. Their risk was the train’s 
risk now. If they struck the hope of warning it was gone. 
So they waited in fear and trembling, with their red light 

and their steam whistle shricking a wild warning 
into the darkness and silence of the night. 

The ordeal was brief. ‘hey were not five minutes on the 
watch before Dora’s keen eyes caught a speck of moving 
light far down in the valley. O’Brien saw it almost at the 


aa maar 
* ht express!” he gasped out. “Safe so far; let 
her rip, Jim!” and the steam whistle yelled like ten 


demons. 

The distant ¢ wavered and stood still, and a steam 
whistle in the distance. 

O’Brien‘broke into a cheer that sounded like a sob. 

“ She is safe,” he cried. ‘She won't stir a step now till 
we craw] down to her.at our aise.” 

The engine trembled into a snail-like motion as he spoke. 
In the sudden reaction the thought fiashed into Dora's 
mind “ What if it is all a cruel jest?” But before the 

‘thought could take shape the engine was brought up witha 
sudden jolt that pa her nerves. 

O’Brien instantly climbed over the side. He found the 
front wheels nst a great beam of wood clamped with 
——— the os at hae fost genie a ne Baers 

e steepest ridge, and a of sixty feet a’ 
on atiker side made destruction sure. 
The big Irishman was on his knees beside the engine 


tugging at the beam. 

* May everlasting torment light on their souls who planned 
this divil’s job!” he said solemnly as in prayer, and instinct- 
ively three voices from the engine answered “ Amen.” 


The day but one afterwards the follcwing peragraph 
spcnaved- acts weenie payee under a sensational heading: 


“ INEXPLICABLE OUTRAGE, 


“This afternoon, as Mr. Richard Warnham Dulcimer was 
was walking to his office in the City, he was suddenly 
accosted by a well-diessed gentleman, who shouted: ‘ You 
white-livered skunk, you’ve blown the gaff and pat the 
police upon me. But 1’ll pay you out!’ 

“There was a crowd around at the time; but before a 
hand could be raised the madmun, for so we must sw 
him, drew a revolver and shot the unfortunate gentleman 
through the heart. Instantly he put the revolver barrel 
between his own lips and fired again. The bullet broke a 
hole through tho roof of his skull, and scattered his brains 
on the pavement. 

“No motive can be suggested for the ou . The 
murdered man, who was a nephew of Lord Mordor, with 
whom he was on most friendly terms, was universally 
beloved for his genial temper and kindness of heart.” 


[Next week: “ WAS IT A FORGERY ?”} 

Articles have alrcady appeared, in connection with the above 
series, entitled: “The Palmist” (462), “The Pauper’s 
Legacy ” (463), “ The Last Shall be First’ (464), “How 
He Cut His Stick” (465), “The Hidden Violin” (466), 
“ The False Heir and the True” (467). 


—_—132_—_ 


A apy school-teacher in one of the Board Schools in 
Salford was endeavouring to make clear to her young 
pupils’ minds the meaning of the word “ sony: She 
ye iked across the room in the munner word 
indicates. 

“ Now, children, tell me how I walked.” 

One oa ee Labs ang ons Ge the room 
almost lyse ing out: 

“ Bow-legged |” 


Uncomplimentary. 


In a certain town, not a hundred miles from Llan- 
dudno, there resides a Reverend Doctor who believes 
that animals, as well as man, will live in eternity. It 
happened that the Doctor was giving an address to 
the echolars in the Sunday-school a little while back, 
and during the discourse alluded to the subject of 
cruelty to animals. 

“Many of you,” said the Doctor, “illtreat the 
animals with which you come into contact. How will 

ou like to meet one of those you have tortured in 

eaven P” 

No answer being fo:thcoming, the Doctor co1- 
tinued: “Suppose, now, you were to meet me in 
Heaven, I know how you would greet me: you would 
say, ‘How do you do, Doctor ——?’ Now, suppoxe 
you were to mcet in Heaven one of the dogs you 
torment, or, say, one of the donkeys you so cruclly 
illtreat on the shore, how would you greet it?” 

“How do you do, Doctor ——?” shouted a little 
urchin on the back row. 

It is not stated how soon the meeting was brought 
to a close. 

oo 


“I HOPE you are getting good results from the 
gymnastic exercises I recommended,” said the medical 
adviser. 

“Well I'm not,” replied the patient. “ It has ruined 
good coat for me.” 

*“ Didn't you take your cont off ?” 

“Certainly, but the exercise has enlarged my 
shoulders so that I can’t wear it any more. Coat was 
as good as new, too!” 


— a ee 
4,000 above Zero. 


Ir the claims that are made for his invention are well 
founded, a North Country chemist has discovered a 
means of producing a degree of heat vastly more intense 
than ever was produced through human agency before. 

While details of the invention are being kept secret, 
it has transpired tbat the process consists in the nse of 
kerosene oil and steam in such a way as to produce 
a temperature of about 4,000 deg. at a very slight 
expense. > 

intense is this heat that it melts platinum and 
carbon with ease, and even magnesia, considered one of 
the pardeat substances to fuse, is melted almost as 

UIC. . 

. Ordinary iron and steel burn like paper to the fierce 
blast, and samples of fire-brick that were believed to 
be abeolutely incombustible have been melted to lumps 
of earthenware by its means. 

It is claimed that the invention will not only revo- 
lutionise the making of steam ‘or all power purposes, 
but that it will have a marked influence on al metul- 
lurgical processes, since it is adopted to use in blast 
furnaces, crucibles, and every place in which great heat 
is required. 

———q. 7so—_—__—__—_ 


; ne you make much out of your apples?” asked the 
visitor. 

“Qh pretty considerable,” answered jthe farmer; 
“but I've got a son up in town who makes more out of 
the apples in apie than I make the whole season.” 

“ er, is heP” 

“ No ; he'sa doctor. I'm talking about green apples, 
now. 
io 


A Lucky Man. 


“TIr’s funny,” ead the 'bus conductor, “ how curious 
some things occur in my line of business. Now, if I 
carry a one-armed man in the morning, I'm pretty sure 

one-armed men all day.” 

“T’ve noticed that,’ said the conductor who was off 
duty and who was riding in the rear seat. “It's the 
same way with one-legged men, too.” 

“That's so,” said the first conductor. “I noticed 
that when I came down the other afternoon. At one 
surest a a — ies Two streets farther 

lown a man with one of his ne on. Then 
it was a steady stream of them—a ax wth both arms 
and om gic and a man ie coe] legs and one arm 
o en was a man who an eye gone an 

man with both ears cut off. ne 

“The funnie-t thing, though, was a man who got on, 
who looked all right. He made some sort of sign to 
me when I took his fare, and I didn’t understand it. 
So I asked him what he meant. He made another sign. 
*Can’t you talk?’ said I. and he shook his head and 
opened his mouth, and I'll be blowed if his tongue 

ahah so the other 
* was queer,” sai other conductor, “ but i 
ic om though.” Pr ger : 
ow you make ou asked the 

eon hen don’t bce my was in luck.” sa 
“Oh, yes, he was,” i other conductor. 
couldn't possibly be such a liar as you are. See?” 
And then a dead silence fell over the ’bus. . 


“He 


“ His Heirs for Ever,” HOME NOTES new serial, commences in this week’s number. Start it now. 


Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


4646. Which Countries Profited Most from British 
Supervision in the last Twenty Years? 


Although the condition of India has been enormously 
improved by British rule during this period, yet, among 
civilised countries brought under British influence, 
Egypt certainly forms the best answer to the question. 
Twenty yeara ago it was a chaos of misgovernment, 
corruption, national bankruptcy, and social degenera- 
tion. To-day, it is a well-ordered, well-governed, and 

rosperous country. Internally it has been com letely re- 

Toraed. Its resources have been opened up and deve'oped. 

The chronic deficit in its finances bas been transformed 

intoa handsome surplus. The peasantry have been raised 

from s'avery and poverty to independence and relative 
prosperity. Once utterly defenceless, it has now an 
army which, with the help of British troops, has con- 
quered and finally crushed ite traditional enemies and 
sometime conquerors, and all this and more has teen 
achieved by British pluck, endurance, and honesty of 
purpose, in spite of hostile influences both in Egypt and 
in Europe emanating from those who would have been 
only too ae to have seen us fail where we have suc- 
ceeded. the West of Africa, too, we have trans- 
formed vast regions from war to ce, and from 
barbarism to civilisation, just as in South Africa we 
have abolished bloodthirsty tyrants like Cetewayo and 

Lobengula, and transformed regions which were simply 

a collection of battlefields into the homes of peaceful 

and prosperous communities. id prc Continents, 

therefore, Africa has certainly the t reason to 
appreciate the blessings of British rule. 

4647. Did any King ever Gain his Crown through a 

Game of Chess? 

There is at least one authentic instance of such an 
occurrence. In 1396 Mohammed Balba usurped the 
crown of Granada in spite of the superior claims of his 
elder brother Jussef. He was very umuecent in bis 
conduct of the war against the Christians and was at 
length assassinated by poison absorbed through his 
skin from a shirt. fe entertained a desperate dislike 
to the brother whom he had agreed and when he knew 
that his own fate was sealed he sent an order to the 
Governor of the prison in which Jussef was confined 
that he should be executed immediately. When the 
order arrived Jussef was playing chess with the 
chaplain of the prison. With great difficulty Jussef 
obtained a respite from the governor permitting him to 
finish the game. Before it was ended, however, news 
came that the usurper had died of the poison. This 
cancelled the order of execution and Jussef, instead of 
going to the scaffold, mounted the throne. 

4651. What is Probably the most Extraordinary Sermon 
Preached by a High Digni of any Church during 
the Present Cent oe ie : 

Probably that preached by the Bishop of Sebastopol 

Satiriny 


to the Russian troops on the eve of Inkerman, 


the 4th of November, 1854. He assured the masses of 


armed men, who thronged the church, that the blessin 
of God was upon their enterprise; that crowns o 


eternal glory awaited all those martyrs who should fall 
in battle against the heretical French and the Island 
Dogs who dared to levy war against Holy Russia 
and their father, the Emperor. He told them that the 
English were monsters of cruelty who tortured their 


risoners, committing unheard of barbarities on all who 

ell into their hands; that they were “ bloodthirsty and 
abominable heretics, whose extermination was the 
solemn duty of all who wished to win the favour of God 
and of the Emperor.” He further assured them that 


4635. Would it be Possible for any Man nowadays to 
do as Pitt did, and Lead the House of Commons 
at the Age of Twenty-three? 

It would be possible, but more difficult. Exceptional 
genius will always win its way to the front, even with 
the drawbacks of youth and inexperience. There have 
been but few men in the world’s history who were 
endowed by Nature with such readiness and resource 
that they could arrive at a rapid and wise decision in 
any emergency, and Pitt was one of them. Lord 
Rosebery says of him that “it was perhaps impossible 
to carry the force of sheer ability further; he was a 
‘ortent.” It must also be remembered that he had 

n trained for statesmanship from his very child- 
hood by his illustrious father, so that parliamentary 
methods were as familiar to his early manhood us 
cricket was to the youth of W. G. Grace. Were 
another Pitt to appear on the stage of politics, it 
is unlikely that his career would be widely different. 

He would probably have to wait longer for the premier- 

slip. In the present day the competition for the 

highest office is far keener it was in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The second William Pitt 
had no rival in his party. The other t Parliament- 
arians, Fox and Burke, were leaders of a minority; and 
the King’s choice lay between Pitt and a nonentity. 

But the rapid rise of Lord Randolph Churebill is a 

proof of what a brilliant young man can do.even in 

oer os day, and Churchill is not to be compared with 
it 

4656. Is the Emperor William the first German Emperor 

who Visited Jerusalem ? ai 


If we take the term German Emperor in ite widest 
signification, he is the fourth German Emperor who 
went to Palestine, and the third who has entered 
Jerusalem. The first was Conrad the Third, who joined 
Louis VII. of France in the second Crusade, and in 


spoil of India, vessels of silver and gold, sacks filled 
with precious stones—one-third of all of which was to 
become the property of the victors; and he conjured 
them, by the memory of Michael and Feodor, who 
sealed their belief in Christ with their blood before the 
savage Batu Khan, by the black fi unfurled by 
Demetri Donskoi against Mamai the Tartar, “by the 
forty times forty Churches of Moscow the Holy,” and 
the memory of the French retreat thence, to stand firm 
and fail not. 
4652, Which Handicraft Eypeert fo Exercise the Greatest 
a on the of those who Pursue 
Dealing strictly with handicrafts—for mental work 
affects character to a much greater extent than manual 
labour a cage sailors and miners are more 
impressed Le eir respective callings than any other 
workers. The sailor, living in great oren spaces and 
subject often to sudden and unforseen contingencies, is 
frank to the verge of recklessness, but full of 
prompt resource. He usually thinks what he 
leases and says what he thinks without chopping 
logic—the sea moulds his character to its own moods, 
and whether these resemble the hard hitting of the gale, 
or the softer tempers of smooth water, both are frank 
and free. The miner, on the contrary, is shaped by his 
work to face hard facts as he does hard rock. He finds 
ways and means to get through or round both, exhibit- 
ing both physically and mentally a dogged perseverance, 
developing sometimes into obstinacy; hence miners’ 
strikes are amongst the worst of labour disputes. As a 
class, aleo, miners tend to be narrow-minded ; they work 
within limited horizons, and their character is influenced 
accordingly. 
4653. Is there any Great Distillery all the Profits of 
which are Given away in Charity? 
ter is be one gettting most Melt int 
tilleries in the world—that which is connected with t . i 
Monastery of St. Bruno, in the Department of company _ Ne ee ied 1149. Bar- 
Dauphiné, which is better known as La Grande Char- age wen ‘ the = en a le but 
treuse. ‘The distillery iteelf is a considerable distance | {ho Holy City. Hi et iar) he saw 
from the Monustery, but it stands on land belonging to I, det oD a6 a pandas, pe pag rederick 
the Order, although the French Government bas a ads me “P ceeregeh hy meclf ‘ahis e hope of 
claim over it. The Monks of St. Bruno, although they | Posrac ms 7 SP whe Pace, ko dominions 
are sworn to poverty, have control of an industry whic: the Chetetian 2 iti rd Pabeti pricey! ordered 
roduces about a hundred and fifty thousand a year profit. hel : but be ino a ted in give him no 
ai this, one-third goes as a contribution to the fund | ¢¢ ¢¢, be with K; sae 3 preate 7 making a truce 
known as Peter’s Pence. Another portion is devoted to | ;, bi LJ amel, eg Egypt, under the 
the maintenance of hospitals, and the remainder is | Christians ah oie thee nooo jointly by 
devoted to subsidising poor churches throughout LSLLATLS AT ems Oe | sare e truce. 
France, and to the personal relief of poor applicants | +) his orders from the P pol dar pore in obedience 
without distinction of church or creed. It is interesting is orders irom the ope, to take ny Had 


to note that those who have control of this lucrative 
business are expressly forbidden by their vows to ag polg ee = eee that —_ ac iy semen 


, carry 
on any trade which could result in a profit to them- | (tered Jerusalem by the same through which 
Frederick II. paseed. His father went to Holy 


selves. Many attempts have been made urchase the 
business, one notably by the Rothschilds, but all have | 7 114 and visited J lem, but he did this as C 
Prince and not as German Emperor. 


failed because the heads of the Order consider that they 

are not justified in selling the business to a firm that 

would make a personal profit by it. 4687, Which is the Most Curious Item among Arti:les 
whose Im ion is Prohibited by Yarious 


4685. From which Spot can Most Lighthouses be Seen? 
In ordinary weather, from the centre of the North 

Channel, where it leads into the North Atlantic and| The Turks excel in prohibitions of this description. 
at a point about equi-distant from England, Ireland, | Thus they allow no article admission if it bears the star 
and tland, fifteen lighthouses are visible. To the | and crescent as a trade mark, and a manufacturer who 
north are Rathlin Island, the Mull of Can and | recently consi goods stamped with that emblem 
Sanda Island lights; towards the east are Davaar, found hi in trouble. A consignment of soa 
Ailsa Craig and—on a clear day—Pladda, off the Arran | having wrap which was printed in Turkish 
shore, and Turnberry; southwards lie Loch Ryan and j 
Corsewall lights, and, to the west, the twin lighthouses 
on the Maiden Rocks, Mew Island, lit b; s made in 
the lighthouse buildin Donaghadee ant Lame Lough 
—whilst, under suitable conditions, the positions of the 
eee on the Mull of Sallaway nd upon Point 
of Ayre, in the Isle of Man, may also be made out. The 
multiplicity of lights in this locality has been said to 
be actually misleading, especially to strangers, and, to 
geome extent, it has arisen from the duplication of 
lighthouse authorities, the Scotch and Isle of Man 
stations being controlled by the Northern Lighthouse 
Board in Edinburgh, and the others by the Irish Light- 


“ soapmaker to Her the Queen” was summarily 
stopped, whilst a of hymn books met a like fate 
at the Custom House because they included “Let us 
Gather at the River,” and the officials construed the 
verses into an invitation to insurrection. Still worse 
happened to some printed matter which contained a 
quotation from the writings of 8t. Paul. The authori- 
Kes Gnusnded bach heme in order that he 
mig prosecu! or importing inflammatory 
literature, and when the unfortunate agent explained he 
could not give it he was arrested for contumrcy. 
Ultimately matters were explained, but nothing of St. 
Paul's is in future to be allowed entry into the far i 


the British camp contained enormous treasures—the | house Commissioners in Dublin. Enpi-e. 
QUESTIONS. “T TELL you,” said the proud father, “that's a smart 
— child ot mine—very smart.” 
4681, Which is the oldest flower of which we have any record P “ What has he been doing?” ed 
a Pn we owe most of the gomforts of modern P re Hoth bag sachet only he’s naturally up-to- 
late; he takes porridge as if he liked it, and 
poor cba ary bee aire thar ag ya reerst something that sounds for all the world” like (Bmperered by Special set 
ecrial and pebmarine nav eat ~ * —s io of (eaten seed cos 
probably ancient custom still observed in Dryer: “ Here, waiter, what on earth have you given RANTE. ALL DS 
ga! Mra sah yootoesion sitenta the guesteck oppestuntilen lavattebain me here? I called for tripe, but this is the dry FIDELITY GUA RANTEES OP KIND. 
ar atuff I ever encountered. Have yew lost through the 
4688. Why do people turn cold when they are frightened P Waiter (after critical examination): “Just as I dishonesty of an official? THEN 
ag teh pn ten ete of rent balling ever been determined by means expected, The) cock ot periler: terribly near-sighted, on SEND FOR 
' and ins’ pé, she’s se up apiece of Turkish required security for A 
Sh, Wand eas: Cg ange entenals 'toewn Se: Dine ore ‘Eine F'| sowed. Perhaps jou would Hike somthing laa?” On ed een foe) pnospectus. 
ee fe ——_— 
CONDITIONS. “Crana—Miss Simpkins,” he murmured, as he BVERYEODT ACCEPTS THE OCEAN'S EOND. 
We qhall be gind te recetve from our replies to any of the questions ater leds rad’ hors adie wander he Accideat Insa: Workmen's Compensation 
ve a w we i raace, ’ 
the bee reply to cece guest, and chal stibe nto ot two guineas o eclarin happy month of July, beneath the branches of the Burglary lasurance. Reguieud tice tecarsans 
ee ph med = enlists tse trees, I pray you think of me. For I am like| Sickness Insaraace. Indemsity (Third Party) lasarance. 
ceserty oe eae Sires Se re er moe read ng eae, and so he out | Mortgage lasarance. 
ett phaser Sh z Soon a oan then she was glad she answered Pe READ OFFICE: ~_____ msgmamD 9. PAULE, 
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The great comic and story paper to brighten every home—and essentially a home paper—is the BIG BUDGET. 


A fine number this week. Id. everywhere. 


Waex enpine 
Ava. 12, 1899. 


AHORSE WITH TWENTY TOES. 


(res 


The horse you see about the streets to-day is supposed 
to have originated from the above specimen. 


How old is the horse P Since the advent of the motor 
and its apparent success in weaning man’s affections 
away from the horse, interest bas been fare | 
and centralising in the reputed most intelligent of 
domestic animals, and people are now asking, how old is 
the horse? Bones that have been dug ‘up tell the story. 

Dr. Matthews, the discoverer, a savant who has been 
digging and searching for fossilised remains of many- 

horses for some years, looking for such in certain 
out-of-the-way districts where he thought the original 
horse lived, came across a quantity of bones, which he 
declares to be those of the ancicnt horse, three hundred 
feet below the surface of a vast plain in Colorado. 

But this find was a pure accident. Excavators were 
diggi: there, not for petrified, or mummified, or 
fomilised remains of extinct animals, but they were 
di to find the source of a well. Luckily, the 
ancient horse enthusiast was close to the spot at the 
time, and his attention was called to the discovery, with 
what result the scicntific world now knows. 

These precious relics of pre-Adamite days are now 
wrapped for the sake of preservation in greased 


_ the conformation of the bones, and their general 
setting, Dr. Matthews, being a clever anatomist, will be 
able to fairly determine the exact shape that the original 
horse took a million years ago. 

He hopes within the present year to complete the 
difficult, albeit interesting, work of building up with 
the discovered bones the original horse, and he will 
probably throw positive light upon the now very open 
a. whether the horse of a million years ago was 

with toes, and what their shape was. 

Some of the scientific men who have devoted much 
time to it are inclined to believe that the horse of the 
primal period existed two, some say six, million years 
ago, because the radical changes in the shape of the foot 
would take at least a million to bring about, and 
there have heen a number of changes. 

The old horse fas his toes one by one. 

The founder of the house of horses, it is su 
toes, eee each foot. That was : 

¥ latter period progressed, the 

to disappear. The various bones dug 


show whither the missing digits have . The next 
batch of remains, dated a thousand centuries, show 
the foot without the splints. iy 


the fourth is reduced to a thumb, or a sp The 

Bee mone, vad epee taken br shows the fourth 

stump gone, ts place taken by what was o ly 
Seed tee, andl an forth, anlil<e come down the 

i a toe, or splint, or stump. 

ra stump just above the off-side of a horse's 

you may be able to trace a hard, lumpy sub- 


t shape till the 


a ee 
7 aT 


Cie 


Li 


SAW A HORSE 2 @2 2 @ 


the streets of your town to-day with twenty toes 
like that icted above, you would be surrrised, 
CyuP But ‘s nothing to the surprise you'll feel 
see this week’s “Short Siories.” You'd think the 
ion uncommon, something to be looked 
Bo with “8.8.” The inferiority of the prehistoric 
however, lies in the fact that it only has one long tail. 
has a long tale, and half-a-dosen short tales. 80 
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Filled to overflow point with grand serial 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


Tommy Spink’s Ears, 


Tommy SPrnk was a 
Who brought bushels of joy 

To the hearts in the sleepy old school, 
But ’twas not his fine looks 
Nor his liking for books, 

For he stood at the foot, as a rule. 
But Tommy was blest 
Above all of the rest 

Whom I knew in those jubilant years, 
For in some funny way, 
But just how I can’t say, 

He was able to wiggle his ears. 


The tes clock 
Would be dreaming “ tick-tock,” 
And the room quite as still as a mouse, 
When one of the crowd 
Would snicker out loud 
And arouse all the rest in the house. 
Then the teacher's command 
Would be “ Hold out your hand!” 
And someone would shed a few tears. 
And all just because, 
Spurning Naterws set laws, 
Tommy Spink chose to wiggle his ears, 


His scalp, so he said, 
Was too big for his head, 
And he rolled it about as he willed, 
ae his — to or fro 
grotesquely would go, 
You would laugh though you knew you'd 
be killed. 
And to this very day, 
When my skies are a grey, 
There is one recollection that cheers 
As I think with a smile 
With what innocent guile 
Tommy Spink used to wiggle his ears. 


Oh, the years have been long 
Sirce I left the glad throng 
T loved in those happier days ; 
They have passed from my view 
A'l those friends whom I knew, 
And are treading life’s devious ways. 
All is fading, I find, 
Yet with pleasure my mind 
To that one youthful picture adheres, 
And from out the dim past 
T'll recall to the last 
How Tommy Spink wiggled his ears. 


re ees 
“Dow’r you think Will has a musical laugh P” 
“Indeed, Ido! I notice he always laughs when you 
try to sing.” 
— 31 


“I am just thinking how I can encourage my boy to 
cut out a name for himself.” 
“ Give him a sharp knife and a school desk.” 


“Tue editor receives lots of first-rate jokes, but he 
throws them all in the vaste-paper basket.’ 

“Well, I'm glad to know there's something about 
that’s overflowing with good humour.” 


Mrs: “Idleness breeds discontent. No thoroughly 
occupied man can be miserable.” 

Giles : “Oh! I don't know. Did you ever attempt 
to amuse a baby while its mother was out shopping ? ” 


—— ste 


“As I understand it an X-ray will go straight 
through a man’s head. There is nothing quite so pene- 
trating, is there?” 

“Oh, I don't know. Did you ever hear my daughter 
sing?” 

a 

“You are not angry with me because I threw a kiss 
to you, are you ?” he asked. 

“Yes, Iam,” she replied. 

“Why P” he inquired. 

“ Because there was no impenetrable barrier between 
us that made it necessary.” 

—sto 

“ Were there no extenuating circumstances connected 
with the case?” 

“No; nothing but attenuated circumstances.” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” 

“The defcndant’s circumstances were so reduced 
that he could not afford to engage a competent 
attorney.” 

et 8 ee 

Mr. LawneEaD: “Why do you treat me so coldly? 

Why didn’t you answer the note I wrote you last 


Thursday ? 
Miss Brushley : “ Sir, I don’t wish to have anything 


more to say to you. You began your note by saying 
: t would drop me a line.” I want to 
Tederstand that I'm mot a Bsh.” = 


stories—short dramatic stories, 
DAN LENO’S COMIC. Onfly a penny. 
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WHERE YOU CAN TAKE A 
SITTING TOUR. 


A Dozen Ways or Ripinc TwELVE MILES. 


Pezuars in no other country is so little walking done 
as in America particularly in New York, where one 
could hardly dream of walking beyond a few yards. It 
sounds paradoxical, but no one there ever walks if you 
suggest going for a walk. A walk is somctimes 
alluded to asa “sitting tour” in contradistinction to 
Mark Twain's phrase, “a walking tour by train.” 

Let us suppose you are in New York and somcone 
P ea walk to the Orange Mountains, a distance 
of about fourteen miles. That “walk” would mean a 
ride all the way from your very door, showing how facile 
is the method of travelling in the third city of the 
world. You would find tho start auspicious, because 
the tramway for the first stage of the journey 
woud either pass your house or the end of your 
8 

Having ridden a little distance, say half a mile from 
the mare you would change and now take a Third 
Avenue Electric Car, which is known as the under- 
ground system to distinguish it from the older fashioned 
system where the power was obtained from the overhead 
wire. 

You make your third change at Twenty-third Street, 
and take what is known as the Broadway cable-car. To 
digress for a moment, these cars are amongst the most 
ingenious things of the day in the way of clever devices. 
The cable runs under the street on little wheels, but at 
the power house, where it turns and goes back as it 
were, it winds over half-a-dozen or more immense fly- 
wheels, some of them thirty feet in height. When you 
go into one of these places you would imagine that there 
were at least a dozen cablea working, but it is in reality 
the same one going backwards and forwards over 
cylinders and getting additional power from each. 

The fourth stage of your journey is completed by 
Ai travelling for a little over a mile on the overhead 
railway. 

You have already been propelled by horse, by elec- 
tricity, and by cable, and now you try steam. You get 
ag ticket, walk a few yards, and drop it in a glass 

x, where stands an official on duty by its side to see 
that you do not throw a —, of old paper in instead. 

The trains are made differently from ours. They 
consist of Jong carriages, with openings at the end and 
gates across the openings, preventing le gettin, 
out before the train stops or getting on after it te. 
A cord overhead runs from the rear carriage to the 
engine. While the on each carriage platform 
shuts his gate with one hand he reaches up with the 
other and takes hold of the signalling cord. The jerk 
is only felt by the man on the next coach. In this way 
the signal finally reaches the engine-driver, who then 
starts off on’Lis journey. 

Having completed your trip on the “L,” as New 
Yorkers call elevated railway, you get out and 
make for the side of the river Hudson just close to the 
station you get out at. You ferry over to Jersey City, 
where you take train to Newark. Arrived at that very 
prosperous and beautifully laid-out city, you learn that 
you are yet ten miles or so from Orange. But there's 
no to do. Yon go all the way by the trolley 
system, which is riding by tram prope 
head electric system. 

You may it aro feel quite worn out through sitting 
so long; but that’s the Leauty of these sitting tours—you 
get that delightfully tired feeling which follows exercise 
without taking a step. 

Reaching the terminus of the trolley line you find 
yourself standing on the sidewalk, with the mountains 
still some way in the distance. But yet you need not 
walk a unless you like. You can take some 
refreshments, and then proceed on your journey in a 
vehicle known locally as a buggy. 

You have now arrived at the foot of the fumous 
mountains, and you jump out of your buggy. You want 
to get up to the top of the mountains, gt you don't 
want to climb or walk. There is no necessity to do 
either, for the vernicular railway which runs up the 
side will take you, and it is also built to carry up the 
pony and buggy. The carriages have a special orm 
at the side for horses and gons. 1s Eeopa the same 

railway, eo they cannot 


level whatever the grade of 
slip off backwards. 
hen you have arrived at the summit of the 
the 


mountains you take a beeeng rest, and count 
number of ways you have travelled since you left I ome. 


You find you have come by horse, by electric car, by 
cab‘e car, on the “ L,” on the ferry, by train and trolley, 
in a buggy, and up the vernicular railway. 
bade age back in you can take the com- 
ressed-air car back into Newark, thence to Jersey by 
reight train (if Faol explain matters to the guard that 


have 5 ™m at the O 
Mountain) thence to New York ( 1 i 


included 
electric cab, the fare for which you will you tae 
lady to pay just to accommodate you for the moment. 
you feel fresh, you can afterwards spend an 
hour or so on your bicycle, when you will have travelled 
that com vely short distance in no fewer than 
thirteen ways. 


by an over- 


and funny stories and pictures. That's this week’s 


PEAKSON’'S 


WEEK EXD! 
Ava. 12, 1 


WEEKLY. 


ertr YOU REMEMBER  ,, 
nme SHERRY, [m1 ARCHER. 


| A a ee 


“ By-rHE-BYE, I saw an old friend of yours last a Wilton.” : 

“Oh!” said Wilton without raising his eyes from the newsp=per he was studying. 
“Who was it?” 

“Sherry!” ' . 

Tou don't say 80! How was he?” And this time the newspaper was laid 
aside, and he looked at the other er with unfeigned interest. 

“Oh! all right; not altered a bit. He asked after you, and told me to remember 
him to you if I ever saw you again.” 

“ He's a good sort is Sherry,” remarked Wilton. 

“He wanted to know if you'd seen Delila lately.” 

“T was just going to ask you if he had either,’ and a hearty burst of langhter 
rang out miemanitaneomely from both men. . . : 

"Sherry ! Delila! To me the foregoing conversation was unintelligible, and 
consequently I felt indignant at their laughter, and was overwhelmed by a burning 
desire to know what had caused it. 

“Shut up, you two idiots,” I exclaimed, “and talk sensibly. If you have got a 
joke there tween you, pass it on and don't be 


They were two old chums of mine so I had 
some excuse for treating them in that fashion. 
Wilton was a Chief Officer in the Anglo-Columbian 
line, and had sei the opportunity of his ship 
being docked to run up and see me, whilst Archer, 
the other, was a young doctor and an old school 
fellow of both of us. 

For a long time we had been “fighting our 
battles o'er in.” but their last remarks referred 
to something I knew nothing of. 

In response to my request to be enlightened 
they each said the other could tell me, then 
suddenly they both started at once, and as suddenly 
left off when I said I wasn’t deaf and didn’t want 
to listen to a shouting match. 

Finally they compromised matters, the yarn 
was to be divided, and Archer was to tell the first 
part and Wilton the second. 

“ Well,” said Archer, “this took place some two 
years or so ago. I haven’t told you of it before, 
partly because I had given a promise to keep the 
affair a secret, and partly because it had been put 
out of my mind at the time I saw you last by other 
things that happened in the interval. 

“ However, about two years ago I was in treaty 
for a post as ship’s doctor, and one day when I had 
been kicking about Tilbury Docks waiting for a 
man who never came, I went into the pub near to 
get a drink and something to eat. 

“I was just finishing my meal, when the door 
opencd, and a young fellow hurried in. 

“*Brandy and soda, miss, please,’ and when it 
was given he swallowed it almost at a gulp. Some- 
how his face seemed familiar to me, and as he put 
the glass down it flashed across me who_he was. 

“* Hullo, Sherry, ’Isaid,‘ what are you doing here P’ 

“For a moment I thought he was going to faint, he went so white, then he 
stared at me vainly, trying to recognise me. 

“§ ing he was greatly upset by something, I went up to him. 

“Don't you remember me, Sherry? I’m ae 

“¢Frank Archer! So you are.’ And he shook hands as though I was the one 
person in the world he was most pleased to see. 

“ He was a fell. w I'd met once or twice at the house of one of my cousins, and so 
we eat chatting for a little while, though I could eee he was in an awful state of 
fank oyer something, and if the door opened he looked scared and was generally so 
nervous that I couldn’t stand it. + el 

sai 


“ «What is the matter with 
Qh! nothing,’ he though his face gave the lie to his tongue. 


you ever had.”* 


No penny paper gives so many good complete tales as SHORT STORIES 
paper gives such good serials; in fact, there’s no paper like SHORT STORIES ot teat 


. By HARRY E. CHAPMAN. - 


“By Meaven, Pil give you the biggest 
hiding 


The Btory of a Brutal Captain, His laovely Wife, 
und Iwo Young Men Passengers, 


—_—_ 


«¢That’s nonsense,’ I replied. ‘What’s the trouble ?—you'd better tell me, and 
pen I can help.’ 

“«D’yon think you can?’ 

««Tell me all about it and we'll see,’ and then I made a chance shot. ‘Who is 
she?’ 

“ He went whiter than ever. 

“* How do you know?’ he unaped. 

“* Didn't know; I guessed. In nineteen cases out of twenty there is always a 
she mixed up in the business.’ 

“hen I carried him off to a private room where he told me everything. 

“Some month or two before he had been out of sorts and consulted a doctor, who 
recommended a sea voyage; not on a liner, where he would be in a lot of company 

and would be Keeping ate hours, and drinking more than was good for him, but a 
small steamer, where he would be the only ger. 

“On looking through the shipping advertisements, he came across one that 
seemed to be just what he wanted. 

“<The Isle of Beauty, Captain Delisle, had accommodation for one or two 
pennies ee of taking a trip to or from Madeira—would leave Tilbury in a 

ew days, etc., etc. 

“The same afternoon saw him at Tilbury, where he found the Isle of Beauty, and 
arranged precything to his satisfaction; and on the day appointed for her to leave 
ve On pers tl Iso going the tri t, ini 

“One other ger, a gentleman, was also 4 ip ou tending to 
winter on the island; and as the days passed Sherry con tulated himself cm bia 
shelve ot shi Ag Felt was Le —— vessel, is cat = the living was 
excellent, whilst Captain isle was most agreea an mee ge to 
minister to the comfort of his two passengers, so that when they reac’ Madeire 
Sherry decided to return with him rather than wait for another steamer. 

“The day before he was to start for home Sherry 
went down to find out what time the ship was to 
leave. He cal ne staying a few minutes, but 
just as he was ving, the captain, who had been 
too busy to do more than nod to him as he came on 
beet, called him, and asked him to step into his 
cabin. 

“«T wanted to speak to you, Mr. Sherringham,’ he 
said in rather a hesitating way, ‘as I think it only 
right—the fact is, I shall have another ager 
going home, and I don’t know if you might obj 
It’s alady ’—then, with increasing hesitation—‘ she’s 
my wife. , 

“Your wife?’ saidSherry. ‘Why, when—er— 
I didn’t know——’ 

“*Don't think it’s my honeymoon,’ said Delisle, 
with a short laugh; ‘I’ve been tied some rs 
now, but she’s been out here for a and I think 
she's been here long enough; but I thought I'd tell 


ou. 

“<« It’s very of you, and I’m sure I shall be 
delighted to A ep be acquaintance of Mrs. Delisle, 
if she will not object to my company.’ 

; “ «She'll have to like it,’ said the captain brus- 
quely; ‘you're the one to be considered, and so long 
as you don’t mind——’ 

“And he turned to ono of the crew who came 
to speak about the cargo, and Sherry went back 
a epipie 

bs m he came on again the next da 
he went into his cabin without nelng the ca tale, 
but before he had been there very long he | 
bauer 5 the hep aga “ 

st captain was ing, and his voice had a 
bullying tone in it, which fbscry had only beard 
slay ght pee-pa Ala’ Aral aod coll oe sat 

ae you you've , an tter a 

we ia bit — pubtle wilt yon ar oa . Sherring- 

's company ; we @ very pleasan ou ’m not goi have 

the homeward one spoilt by your cite sce pe lear! =“ 

“*Yes, but I don’t mind his company——’ 
“* You'd better not show it if you da—’ 
“«But I don’t want to leave here.’ 


ye eres not,’ sarcastically ; “hut your place is with me here, or sh home, anf 


aero the auditor of th dialogue the hove of « brute 
“To the audi is di captain’s words were t d 
Lge Sree aca felt a feeling ty for wife rise in his a - | 


eelin 
when, as 


t illustrations 
our opinion. eae 


a 


==> 
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more than a girl, with golden, real dazzling golden hair, and like the blue of 
the s 2 he Leralerry living under at - pd few days. on 
rece! im courteously, with just a touch of timidity, and onl ke to 
him or her zebeet ey ; ken to dur the meal. z nee 
Delisle, thoug same genial, urbane man to Sherry, had a tinge of 
: i? his voice when he addressed her, which he did =n visible ri of 
constrain’ 

“ The dinner over he went up on deck immediately, leaving the other two alone,and 
then Mrs. Delisle seemed to breathe more freely, and before long Sherry flattered 
ied + actually =iy her smile. a 

“The days passed, and the liking he for the captain, gave way in Sherry’s 
heart to wrath and hatred at his contemptuous icseemnenh of his wife, sion 3 he 
declared to himself was an : 

“In every way she strove to hide her unhappiness from Sherry, but he could see 
it was at times only by the exercise of the greatest self-control that she kept herself 
from tears in his presence when her husband was more than usually bitter, and he 
longed to take her in his arms and comfort her. 

“The day before they were due in the Thames, matters came to a climax ; Sherry 
heard the captain ey pm her in such a fashion that his blood boiled, and he 
vowed to himself that if he could only persuade her to seek shelter with some of 
his or her friends, he would take her there as soon as they reached Tilbury, and 
then if there was a way of releasing her from her husband without any scandal 
ipa her, he would marry ber himself and give her the love she was now 
withou' 

“The captain’s voice, which now sounded as though he had moved towards the 
companion way, was drowned a moment after by the slam of the saloon door, and 
Sherry, ng up to the highest pitch, determined to have his say to the heart- 
broken wife. 

a quiet he left his own cabin and entered the saloon. 
« Delisle was alone, sitting by the table on which she leaned, her face hidden 
in her hands, sobbing violently. : 

“She made a vain endeavour to check her tears as Sherry went in, but he gave 
her no time; seizing her hand he told her all his thoughts of his abhorrence of her 
husband's cruelty, his desive to help her in any way he could, offered to place her in 
the care of friends who would care for her until she could be released from her 
bonds and wound up by declaring his love and devotion for her. 

“And it was real, honest love he offered, such as any man might offer to any 
good woman, and he would have acted as he said, so that no breath of scandal 
should touch her, but that his declaration was brought to an abrupt close. 

“ A slight noise behind him made him turn, and there, from the depths of a kind 
of extra berth which was built in the corner of the saloon, and usually had a curtain 
over it, came the face and hand of Captain Delisle, and a moment after that 
gentleman stood facing the pair. 

“Yon villain!’ he said to Sherry. ‘You infernal villain, to insult my wife in 
this fashion! What do you mean by tampering with her affections? By Heaven, 
I'll give you the bi hiding you ever 1’ and he strode towards the startled 
Sherry ; tat before he had gone more than a few feet his wife flung her arms round 
him 


“No! Jack dear, no! For my sake do nothing rash! Think of what it may 
mean to us! It would ruin us!’ 
“*You're right, gh darting,” be said, caressing her; ‘but he shall not go scot 


again: 
“¢*Be thankful my wife has interceded for you, sir! Habs tal yee that 
matters will not stop here. I am a poor man, but as sure as your name is Sherring- 
ham I shall consult my lawyer before I’ve dropped anchor many hours, and you 
shall smart for your conduct.’ 

“Sherry was no fool; he saw now he had been the dupe of a pair of rascally 
schemers, and therefore concluded he had better get out of the trap that had been 
laid for him as well as he could, so, sammoning hag the dignity he could, he said: 
‘Very well, but you will find that is a game that two can play at,’ and walked 

uiekly out and sought his own cabin, where the more he considered the situation, 
the lees he liked the k of it. 


pleasant place and handsome income he had been taught would some a his. 


lore go I want an understanding; you've heard what I said, now I want to 


* bef 
hear intend doing.’ 
“ T shall fight, eaid Sherry, feeling his =e 
Captain; ‘it won't do for you, it would cost you too 


for it.’ 
ein , and to the tune of five hundred pounds, for 
which he gave an I.0.U.,s0 it was no wonder he was upeet when I fell in with him.” 
Having arrived so far with the tale, Archer left and nodded to Wilton to 


tina: 

“I got di into this,” began Wilton, “by the long arm of coincidence. I, 

ae towne TH that day, and chanced to return to town by the same train 
d 


too, 

Archer and Sherri ; we met on the platform, and the tale was told me as 
oe By the descri tion of her, Mra. Delisle seemed familiar to me, and 
Te, como tne Tracked my brains as to where I had heard of or seen her before, 
Suddenly I asked what her Christian name was, and when S| told me ‘ Delila, 


actresses, 

“We went to Archer's place to discuss the matter, with the idea of paying 
Del wan kav bnatond bask to that own'eoka, if miblo; and after several hours 
of earnest deliberation our plan of campaign was decided upon, and in a few days 
the 


—- “One morning a letter came to Captain Delisle from a gentleman who was 
desirous of taking a trip to Madeira. 

«Tt was written on thick heavy paper, and bore an imposing crest at ite head, 

and the writer asked for the answer to be sent to one of the most aristocratic clubs 


“The repl duly sent, and the next day the passage money came down. 
“When the pas J crrived on the day of sailing, he was dul received by the 
Mreatemevicine 


languid impassiveness h nothing seemed to dissipate. 
Din: Deka tae aleen| ays was recommended s voyage to Madeira for 
kealth, husband said, same was as on 
Be 7 sym th gy behalf, eo much 80 


without any hesitation when her husband was out 
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“ Still, his general impassiveness clang to him, and served only to incite the lady 
to further efforts to enthral him, and as a result, she shortly, before they reachod 
ese ag reported everything to be favourable for putting the finishing touch to the 
comedy. 
sl From his cabin the passenger heard the captain’s upbraiding, the sobs of bis 
wife, and the final slam of the door as the captain ended. 

“ After an interval of some minutes he strolled in, carrying a revolver in one 
hand and a rag, with whicb he was cleaning it, in the other. 


**| say,” he drawied, ‘‘ what a charme 
ing husband you have got to be sure. | 
quite love him.”” 


“¢T gay,’ he drawled, ‘what a charming husband you have got, to be sure! I 
ite love him.’ 
* “*QOh, Mr. Waldon,’ she replied, ‘spare me! Is it not enough to be spoken to 
as you have heard? Cannot you sympathise with me, inatead of adding to my 
misery P’ and she began to sob afresh. 

oy do sympathise with you; but what more can a fellow do? I can’t very 
well call him out and shoot him, can I? You see, duelling has unfortunately gone 
out of fashion.’ 

“Mrs. Delisle only sobbed the more and moaned: 

“ «TI only had a friend—someone who loved me—it might be different.’ 

“« Yes, it would be better if you had. It's a pity Ican’t——' He stopped, and 
she held her breath, waiting anxiously for his next words. 

“¢T could have drilled a hole through him as easily as I did through that card 
the other niyht.’ . 

“ He had given them a Laesonreg of his skill with the revolver a few nights 
before, when, to their astonishment, he had put a bullet in the centre of each pip 
on a seven of diamonds. 

; ae: = pee ge Id ha; if I could challenge him? I'll sh 

“6T gay, what wou ppen could c im show you,” 
and takin a mar from a box he carried, he stuck it on the point of the gaan 
blade of his penknife, which he opened and laid on the table so that the blade 
pointed upwards. 

“He then lighted the match and went round to the other end of the saluon. 

“¢ Now,’ he said, ‘I'll put that match out without knocking it off the knife,’ and 
he took a steady aim. 

“*Stop!’ shrieked Mrs. Delisle, ‘stop! You'll hit——’ 

“* What?’ 

“¢The bunk behind the curtain.’ 

“Qh, never mind, J’ll pay for the damages, look out! One! Two!’ Bump! 
Before be uttered three the curtain was thrust aside, and Capt:in Delisle jumped 
or rather fell out from bebind it. 

“*T thought I should fetch you,’ said the calmly, ‘ your little game 
has been played once too often, and you've made a mess of it. Now I’m going to 
make an example of you; when we get to Madeira I'm pe to hand you over to 
the police on a charge of attempting to blackmail, and I can tell you, a residence in 
a Madeira prison is not the thing I should after myself. Just you think the 
seca cree well behora:-wa get there, and m sure the prospect will not be over- 
whelmingly pleasant th 7. foes he walked out as calmly and as impassively as 
tee unus pened. 
the captain caved in; he would do anything if the matter could 
be hushed up, in the end the appeared to give way. 

“*You will sign a paper to this e then; that in consideration of my refrain- 
in; from prosecuting you for your attempt st blackmail, you undertake to return 
to Mr. Arthar great fg his 1.0.U. for 2500.’ 

“ This was a veritable bombshell. 

“The captain swore, Mrs. Delisle went into hysterics, but the passenger was un- 


ved. 
mou" Bither that or prosecution; and if,’ he added, ‘I tell the tale of Miss Delila 
Travers's share in the “ Head of Kinedale” affair, it won't improve matters for you.’ 


«The next 


swear, ’ * came out of her h 
without a moment's hesitation, and entreated her husband to sign anything 


The 1.0.U. was and sealed ¥¢ and addressed to Sherringham, and 
immediately the ship arrived at Madeira it was posted to him in the presence of the 


“ And then,” said Wilton, “I, for I was the passenger, left them and came home 
on another ship, and that is the true story of De'ila.” 


(2 
BACON FOR HAPPY COUPLES. 


WHere MarriED PEOPLE ARE TRIED BY JURY TO 
DISCOVER IF THEY ARE QUALIFIED TO RECEIVE 
THE DuNMOW FLITCH. 


Ir some of those wretched cynics who love to declare 
that the institution of marriage is a huge failure, were 
to journey to Great Dunmow, Essex, on Bank Holiday, 
to witness the presentation of flitches of bacon to each 
gentleman who is in a position to prove that within one 

ear and a day of his marriage he did not repent, nor 
ave any difficulty with his wife, they in all probability 
would return home more kindly, if not wiser, men. 

To us living in the hum and stir of t cities, sur- 
rounded, in fact, hemmed in on every side by countless 
objects and topics provocative of controversy, it would 
seem almost impossible for the average person to take 
the Dunmow oath: 


“* You do swear by custom of confession | 
That you ne’er mado nuptial transgression 5 
Nor since you were married man and wife, 
By household brawls or contentious strife, 
Or otherwiso in or board, 

Offended cach other in deed or word 5 

Or sinco the parish clerk said Amen, 
Wiah’d yourselves unmarry’d again 3 
Or in a twelve months and a day, 
Repented not in thought anyway, F 
But continued true in thought and desire, 
‘As when you joined hands in holy quire,’”’ 


or its prose successor, without treading in the footsteps of 
Ananias. 

But the ful re in which some of our villages 
are steeped and the dislike the natives have to any con- 
versation necessitating creative thought of any sort 
pata ons the pom of the conditions not so 
impossible as one might suppose. 

The Priory of Dunmow, where the celibate monks 
first established their perennial jest, is situated at 
Little Dunmow, and if it is true that much enjoyment 
is to be derived from the misfortunes of our fellow 
creatures, then the ill-temper which always overtakes 
Little Dunmow on the anniversary of the festival may 
account for the good humour which seems likely to 
bathe the larger village in happiness. 

Go to Little Dunmow on Bank Holiday, and the good 
folk will inform you, with many disparaging sniffs, that 
the whole ceremony is “a made-up affair.” 

“It bain't lawful anywhere but here,” the rustics 
angrily exclaim. “If it be, what do the stones on 
which the couples used to kneel when taking the oath 
do in our churchyard, and why is the chair in which the 
winners sat when they were carried round the town in 
our parishP Tl ‘ee why. ‘Cos the folk of Bi 
Dunmow ’ave been and gone and sneaked our festival.’ 

The truth of the matter is that Great Dunmow has 


appropriated the ceremony. It was held originally at 
Little Dunmow. But hy they drop it? If they 
held it in abeyance, why didn’t they say so? 


Great Dunmow it seems, as with many other towns, 
likes a scoala say once a year, and lacking a 
ape looked about, saw the Flitch covered with the 

ust of oblivion, blew it off and set the ancient ceremony 
on its legs again. 

If stolen fruit is sweet, so are unrighteously acquired 
crenmes S| comma the itd ame Tittle — 
mow is 8 y in, iculture, good folk 
of Great Dunmow wil an ta in the meadows on 
the Causeway, admission one shilling, whiling awa: 
the time till the eventful hour arrives, watching an 
betting, too, on the races competed for on perhaps 
the smallest racecourse in the world. 

The races over, a rush will be made for the tent (front 
acats one shilling, back free) where the trial takes place. 
ate Ritohas, eticenea hp kd oe ana waite ribbons 
and suspen: against pole, wi visible to 
all, and a card affixed to each informs all and sundry that 
they have been presented by some local brewer. 

In conformity with the spirit of the age all the 
winners have to do now is to win the flitches and have 
them sent home by carrier, carriage paid. Of course, the 
winning is not so easy a matter as might be 


su 

oples with a liking for bacon and an indifference to 
truth may be ready to declare that they have never so 
much as even pouted ut each other during the past year ; 
but they have to convince the court of this, which, if 
they betray the slightest hesitation during the terrible 
cross-examination to which they are subjected, they are 
generally unable to do. 

Of course, the counsel are no more gentlemen of the 
long robe than his lordship is a real judge, but their 

wns and wigs are correct, whilst their briefs look as 
: they had been the cause of much midnight oil 

urning. 

Even after one’s counsel has described how from the 
moment you first met the lady of your choice you be- 
came passionately fond of her, and even when the judge 
casts sympathising and sometimes admiri es at 
the fair claimants, still the ordeal is not 'to be lightly 
ameunieres - = ae 

jocumentary evidence 0 and _ love-letters 
when read with witherin cmphans by the opposing 
counsel have a distinctly disconcerting effect. 
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But the critical moment which has led to the dis- 
comfiture of so many applicants is when the counsel for 
the defence, in a voice reminiscent of the Old Bailey, 
and a menacing wagging of the forefinger suggestive of 
the Middlesex Session, asks the applicants whether, if 
they were unwed, they would go through it all again, 
courtship included. 7 F 

The fellow remembers the litile tiny tiff over 
the christening of the first-born, or the indifference he 
once irene as to his spouse's headache when he 
came home tired and dusty, and found no tea ready. 
He remembers reins “Dang it all,” and the flush of 
guilt suffuses his cheek. . 

Rare judges of matrimony, a Dunmow Jury, they 
never fail to note the blush—and stern jurymen, too. 
The judge may have an eye for a pretty face, the 
counsel may be gallant, but Dunmow juries, althou h 
all bachelors and maidens, escbew all emotion, especially 
regarding with stony indifference all looks and gestures 
of the wheedling order. 

It is said that a couple who once triumphed over the 
opposing couns:] succumbed to the foreman. 

e courtship, it transpired, had lasted five years, 
and the foreman said: 

“Do m= expect us to believe that you would have 
waited five years for a girl you loved if you had not 
been uncertain as to her temper?” 

That couple lost the flitch, as did another, who, 
although they produced witnesses who swore that 
during the five years they had lived next dcor shay had 
ee heard the slightest angry word come through the 
partition. 

But this partition on examination proved to be an 
inch thick, and when the party next door admitted that 
if the applicant had come in with muddy boots, and his 
wife had muttered “drat ’e and ’is boots,” she would 
not have heard, the jury shook their heads, and that 
couple lost their flitch. 

the forms and ceremonies of law will be strictly 
observed on Monday. The counsel will open the cases, 
both parties will present themselves for examination, 
counsel will address the jury, the judge will sum up, 
the clerk will say, “Consider your verdict, ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

If the jury is composed of very young and frivolous 
people, they will probably ask leave to retire, and do so 
with much giggling. 

Speaking generally, the flitches all find owners by 
the time the Court rises to see the winning couples 
driven round the meadow in an open landau, headed by 
the chief constable, followed by the judge and counsel 
in a wagonette, and the jury of bachelors and maidens 
packed very tightly in a larger one. 

The moment they appear the band will play, with an 
accompaniment by the steam organ. 


one 


P 
chuckle at the thought that “ Jarge” has spent all his 
money and will have to wait till Saturday for more. 


WE sometimes say “out of sight, out of mind,” but 
we do not necessarily imply that a blind man is insane. 


ee 


Here Goetze, the tenor, had to travel from Cologne 
to Frankfort, and ap the same evening in Lohen- 
grin. He just arrived at the wings in time to “ go on.” 
After juis the villain who aspersed ae he 
embraced beautiful heroine. As he did not know 
her, he whispered while holding her fondly in his arms : 
“ Allow me to have the honour of introducing myself 
to you. My name is Goetze, of Cologne.” 
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WEEK ENDING 
Ava, 12, 1899. 


THE 


SPELL-IT-FOR-ME 


COMPETITION. 


No. 1. 


SOSOHSSOOOSOOD 


SIMPLE! FASCINATING! ! 


SOCSSOSOOOOOOSD 


A £20 PRIZE. 


Hess is an entirely new form of competition. It locks 
easy, doesn’t it? Well, it is easy in a way, and it is grest 
fun, whether you win or not. Try the following list just asan 
experiment. This competition is one of the simplest little 
things ever devised to cause you amusement and per- 
plexity. We have taken twenty-five words at random froin 
Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary, jumbled up the letters, and 
set them down on the left-hand side of this column. What 
are these words? 

The prize of £20 will be given to the person who solves 
the greatest number correctly. In the event of more than 


competitor solving the whole number, the prize will so 


to those who find the greatest number of duplicate worc's. 
For instance, from the letters ¢! mn o, you can make both 
lemon and melon. 


Plurals are allowed. 


ALL YOU HAVE TO D@®. 


Write down the word or words in the blank spaces 
opposite. Competitors may send as many attempts as they 
like, and in the event of the prize being divided they will 
take, if correct, 80 many shares. 

All attempts to reach us not later than first post on 
Monday, August 14th, marked “ Sreiiime, 


If you are stuck for a word, get your friends to 


On uniiay Great Dunmow will not be so happy; in 
fact, they will be distinct! reased, which frame of | help you. 
mind will be noted with extreme pleasure by their 
neighbours in Little Dunmow. 1 dilw wild. 
“Jarge bain’t lookin’ well this marnin’!” will be a 
hrase requently heard, and then Little Dunmow will | 2- € BB E™} .ncrcccccrrccccrcrccccccscocooceooeoces covveeces: eecccccoccccccccce 


“ You say the popular Miss Smith can play the piano. 
I never boned he? way a 
“That's just the point. She can, but she doesn’t.” 
9. achnts.......... leas cecedenes eas’ es ese ssdeesseoseseeces cesses 
——s- fe 
“Wary is it,” they asked, “ that you let your husband 10. abel TE ceccsescocccee © 0cceeererveccccscccccce 0 sccccccce eee cccecese 
have his own way in erecytding F ‘ Te BAM OLY varsrsccerersscscrecrccrecorsrssessecescersensseseesecs Ae 
“ Because,” she replied, “ I like to have someone to 
blame when things go wrong.” 12. DH EP OS...cccre-coee a ose seas stessssctenecs soecceseveesooes oe vseee 
—sie ij. aeec g lar... Prise Teer er ee 
“Mamma, what are stars?” asked Freddie. 
“ What do you think they are, son P ” she replied. 14. ac I OCD orrccrceee eo cccccccccecccccccceecssesccecoes eecvccees: 5 
a2 fancy they must be the moon's eggs,” returned | 1g, ¢ 1 m m0 F Birnnsseannemnreensnn o 
young man. 
a 16, BACT P OFS crrrcrccrrccrecrerccccevccccercerscrccesercesccesescoes . 
He (reading item in n : “It is esti 
thet ins dow tition yearn t cag katt ae ees 17. DAM OF BW o.eecereeeeee oeseesenaiiss susseusessconssedeseusssesser™ 
become entirely destitute of teeth.” 1B. CEN MLSE rcr.rssseccrcrseerercesssssersceseeseessnessenesst 
She: “ And yet you want Tommy to be a dentist.” 
: 1D, MA STTEE crrrrccorsrsesrerovrerrccessrereess saa sessvadsesenses 
Dovustrvut Customer: “Are these ’ere specs genuine 20. aecg LD DEY ...000..-cerccovevcerees erecceccsccsees errrerrrre 
ee a: “Chenooine? Ef you don't mention it, air. afgggilini ......... eed censieseieviceusscccececesesevees ees 
I tell you someding. My bruder Isidore has bought | 22. © € MM MOF V wrccecsssssrsessersesccerereresessercesers 
dot Crystal Palace, und is cutting him up into spec- 
taclee dot makes dem so sheap—two shilli a | 23 DEM DV OEE ...ccccrscscee sscsserccersescerserscesresneessasneet 
par ——e 24. aabelirty...... Sciuodssssecdosseosecescuccscsesacssiecetesess Od 


©} Ah O PP SEW W...cccrroresseccccccccccsccscecoeees 


Name 000000000 cececncccces concee coe cescccoesose es: ovceces eoeceser? 


AddreS ...000..0.0002. seeseccesesisebe eccccccccoocese? 


You can’t do without the August PEARSON'S on your holidays. It’s a special holiday number, crammed with 


interesting stories, articles, and pictures. 


WEEK ENDING ’” 
Ava. 12, 1899. 
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BATTLES ON BOARDS. 


Cuess AS 4 HoBBy I8 ON THE INCREASE, 


OF all our pee none has increased so greatly in 

pularity of late years as chess, There are Sian ink 
Fevuired chess clubs in the metropolis alone, to say 
nothing of those in the provinces. 

Years ago chess was the relaxation of the learned ; 
now nearly everybody one meets claims to have some 
knowledge of the game. This popularity has led to a 
corresponding improvement in the game. 

Chess as played years ago in England bore no more 
relation to the real article than did the yearly struggles 
at Donnybrook Fair tothe Battle of Waterloo; but 
that ia all changed, and this is strange, for this ago 
does not favour the cultivation of chess. 

But its attractions have overcome all obstacles. 
Peaceful yet warlike, light yet profo:ind, it is independ- 
ent—a most important consideration this—of the 
weather, and can layed at any hour of the day by 
young and old of both sexes. 

It is also so full of variety that it may be safely 
stated that even if it survives for a million years no 
two games will ever be played exactly alike. 

So, although we are a busy race, lacking the 
leisure necessary for the production of first-class chess 
players, we can claim to be a great chess-playing nation. 

or all this, chess offers so few emoluments that the 
pow foreigner, content to live ona wage that 

glishmen would despise, has had no difficulty in 
making it his own. 

The life of a professional chess player, except ina 
few instances, is not an enviable one. True, there are 
the thirty columns set apart for chess in the London 
papers, but as twenty-six of these are monopolised by 
one player (a German, of course), the others, save in 
matches and tournament times, have to spend their 
evenings in cafés waiting for customers willing to pay a 
shilling a game for the privilege of playing with a fine 
player. 

If the professional could make certain of winning 
every one played between six p.m. ani midnight, he 
might do fairly well, but a time limit of even three 
minutes a move, and the Briton’s natural instinct to cet 
all he can for his money, so lengthens out the game that 
the professional sometimes plays rashly, and loses 
instead of gaining a shilling. 

Those people wiio believe that quietness is necessary 
for the proper enjoyment, to say nothing of proper 
playing of chess, would find themselves woefully mis- 
taken were they to visit some of the restaurants when 
consultation games are in progress. Consultation chess 
is as noisy as it is amusing. 

A gentleman, say, from foreign parts plays a couple 
of chess-loving Britons, and secrecy being necessary 
for the deliberations of the partners, sits some little 
distance away opposite a board of his own. 

Although this arrangement is open to objection on 
the ground that every move has to te loudly announced, 
still matters would not be improved were the pzofessional 
to play on the board used by his foes. He might be 
drawn into the disputes which constantly occur between 
the partners as to which is the best move, for “ consulta- 
tions ” frequently become so tropically warm that it is 
quite a common thing for spectators to tender advico, 
with the result that the professional, instead of two, is 
contending with a dozen opponents. 

Add to this the noise created by the waiters, evidently 
of opinion that quietude is unfitted for ripe and sus- 
tained meditation, and the stentorian tones which the 
callers find necessary to employ when announcing the 
moves, and yon have a scene so full of st:r and bustle 
that one wonders why some of the other players do not 
start to their feet and demand silence. 

There is hardly a chess resort in London where the 
problem student is not to be found. 

To spend hour after hour poring over problems the 
solution of which yields nothing useful seems to the 
average person a complete waste of time. It would not 
be wise to suggest such a thing to the problem student, 
aco vpritien in the style of chess pla large 

in yle of c' playing are 1 
eli e characteristics cb tha Fasn roe witigh “the 
spring. 
v he Germans play a solid thoughtful stonewall sort 
me. 
arian players, who are plentiful in London just 
now, give a beautiful and picchdl aay di <r : 

The Scotch play cautiously, the Irish ly, and the 
French ‘anavenl 2 e 

Were ish people to devote themselves to chess 
iously, they would be unsurpassed, for the qualities 
of caution and enterprise, so conspicuous in the English 
character, are just which tell in chess. 

Although Blackburne, the great English pare is not 
pre-eminent in either tournaments or matches he is, with 
the exception of Pilsbury, the only player who can play a 
dozen games blindfolded, and vary the monotony by 
now and then announcing a mate in a given namber of 
moves, 

The recent tournament has conclusively demonstrated 
the right of Lasker to be considered champion chess 
player of the world. 

ith no desire to make light of the achievements of 
this really great player it may fairly be observed that 


he has not yet proved himself the equal of Steinitz, who, 

whatever, he may be at sixty, beat time after time for a 

quarter of a century all the strongest players of the day. 
As a rule, Cambridge University turns out better 

ag players than Oxford. There is good reason for 
is, 


Concentration, calculation, and resource are excellent 
qualities, both in mathematics and chess. 

The chess intellect is, of course, highly specialised, 
but, as a rule, it may be said that the majority of really 
first-class players have cither been good mathematicians 
or possessed of the faculty for mathematics. 

It is, of course, difficult to estimate the chess-playing 
ee of the Briton by geographical considerations, 

or the reason that most of our best English players are 
amateurs, many of whom shun the publicity of the 
public gaze. Still we are not without a clue. 

A short time back the best players of the South met 
the best players of the North. 

This was the return match of a tournament which 
had been played in Birmingham the previous year, in 
which of the 100 games each won fifty. The points were 
then raised to 106, and the South left off with one point 
to the good. ° 

The result of the return match apparently demon- 
strate the superiority of the South. There were 108 
players on each side. The South won forty-nine games, 
ie Noriherners twenty-eight, and thirty-one were 

rawn. 

These figures, however, are rather misleading, as some 
of the best Northern players did not put in an appear- 
ance. Had they done so, the score would have been 
much closer. 

Yorkshire and Lancashire furnish the greatest 
number of good players, at the present moment each of 
these counties boasting over twenty really fine players. 

Chess matches held in London, and open to provincial:, 
throw little light on the comparative merits of the 
different countries. Distance counts for so much that 
the best players ara generally amongst the absentees. 

To decide which county produces the best chess 
players it would be neccssary not only to pay the 
expenses of aii competitors, Lut hold the competition 
in some central town like Birmingham. 


———3 2. 


Not Responsible. 


In a small country town the street-lamps, which are 
few and far between, are under the charge of one of the 
oldest residents of the place. 

“ Why in the world weren't the lamps lighted to-night, 
Mr. Jacobs?” inquired a summer visitor, who had 
stumbled down to the post-office one July evening in the 
pitchy darkness of a heavy rainstorm. 

“They ain’t ever lighted on moonlight nights,” 
responded the old man calmly ; “that’s the rule; an’ 
the moon fulled last night, an’ this is one of her best 
nights in the hull month.” 

“Best nights!’ echoed the other, in considerable 
irritation. ‘“ What good does the moon do ina pouring 
rain like this?” 

“TI can't help that,” said Mr. Jacobs. “ Accordin’ to 
the almanac this is a moonshine night, an’ the lamps 
hev no call to be lit. I reckon the almanac’s a good 
thing to go by.” 

“Why,” continued the old lamplighter, surveying his 
critic with suddenly awakened surprise and disgust, 
“where 8° I should be ef I was t’ go by the 
weather ’stid o’ the almanac? I presume t’ say likely I 
might hev t’ go my raound ev'ry night fer a month in 
dog-days. I don’t t to hev no sech work as that! 
Ef the mcon don’t do her duty it’s unfort’nit, but it ain’t 
any o’ my look-out.” 

The bystanders murmured assent, and the summer 
visitor was silenced. 


——__»f2—_—_ 


Mamma: “ What are trying to draw?” 

Little Ethel: “An elephant” 

“ Rather a difficult subject.” . 

“ I'd rather draw elephants than anything else, because 


le can always tell what it is. They tmows an 
rohank ti the only animal wit two taila.” . 


eee fees 


A cERTAIN merchant, who wears his hair skating-rink 
style, eaid to his hopeful gon the other day : 

“ Char'ey, 1’m coming down to your school some day 
this week to see you at work.” 

“QO, papa, p don’t, the boys will chaff me so 
about your bald head,” replied the unappreciative 


youth. 
The old man did not go. 
ei fs 


“ WHEN I was once in danger from a lion,” said an 
old African explorer, “I tried sitting down and staring 
at him, as I had no weapons.” 
“ How did it work P” asked his companion. 
“Perfectly. The lion did not offer to touch me.” 
“Strange! How do you account for it?” 
“Well, sometimes I have thought it was because I 
sat down on a branch of a very tall tree.” 


Too Quick for Her. 


—— 


THE following amusinz story is told of Queen 
Margaret of Italy. She recently arrived in a town, 
where great preparations had been made to do her 
honour. 

The mayor was at hand to escort her to the room 
where luncheon was served, but the Queen declined 
to eat anything, saying that all she needed was a 
glass of water and a sandwich. 

At the end of this frugal repast she was about to 
take her handkerchief from her pocket to wipe her 
lips, when the mayor, misinterpreting her action, bowed 
respectfully, and said: 

“Your Majesty necd not trouble yourself. I can 
assure you the lunch is paid for.” 


Bn 


A Specialist for Fainting Fits. 


THE ingenious plan adopted by the principal London 
shopkeepers of providing luncheon for their lady 
customers is quite common now in all the large esta- 
blishments in the metropolis. By this means women are 
enabled to refresh themselves in the midst of the 
fatigu.s of shopping, and continue their labours with 
renewed vigour. 

The Americans, however, have “gone one better.” 
Not content with providing lunch for their patrons, the 
managers of a New York house have added a trained 
nurse to their staff. in view of the arduous duties of 
shopping, combined with the close atmosphere, pro- 
ducing faintness. 

Our American cousins who trade at this enterprising 
establishment may now faint away with the comforting 
knowledge that instead of being hastily conveyed home, 
they will be restored and enabled to return to the fray. 


ee 


Iced Tea. 


THERE is a certain good woman, the wife of a pro- 
minent lawyer. Her husband attended court at different 
towns, and his wife listened to his experiences with 
wonder and surprise. 

He never grew tired of extolling the virtues of “a big 
glass of iced tea when a man is warm and tired,” and one 
day he gave a commission for a quantity of ice. 

The wife was neither surprised nor displeased to have 
a well-filled ice-chest, and on the morning after its 
arrival the lawyer requested her to have iced tea to 
drink. 

It was an extromely warm day, and when he took his 
seat at the table he was hot, tired, and thirsty. 

What was his surprise to see, instead of the refreshing 
amber beve of his soul’s desire, the same old steam- 
ing Brown Betty teapot and the cups of former 


days. 

cA Where is the iced tea, Mary?” he asked. 

“There 'tis,” she answered, ying her forefinger on 
the hissing lid of Brown Betty; “and if you can tellany 
difference betwixt it and plain well-water tea, you're 
smarter than I am.” 

She had boiled the ice! 


Curling Tongs at Sea. 


Ir is customary to -y: Aisa modern science has con- 
uered the dangers of open sea except that of fog. 
Those who say so are mistaken. We build ships that 
can buffet any wave and outride the most furious gales. 
But every one of them carries in her saloon a source of 
danger more threatening than any that tempest brings 
or the forces of Nature create. 

There is always the woman with a fringe which per- 
sists in getting out of curl, That woman provides in 
advance for the emergency. She arms hereelf against 
the a of appearing at dinner with unkempt fore- 
lock. surreptitiously introduces a pair of curlin 
irons and a spirit lamp into her cabin, and, in spite a 

lacard warnings and peremptory | bauer she 
ighta the lamp every day before altar of her 
devotion. 


beings. 

But would you have a little matter like that interfere 
with the essential processes of the toilette? Is the 
woman with the fringe to be to appear with 
limp locks at the captain’s table merely that a lot of 
peas wie senate Se ny against a 


The pureer, when he finds her out, tells her that her 
act is criminal. But the purser is only a man, wholly 
incapable of feminine points of view. captain may 
threaten her with irons if she the offence; but 
poe ie te ee she closes her cabin 

oor 

And s9 fringes are curled and lives risked and ships 
eet on fire just to gratify a passing whim for self-adorn- 
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INVENTORS’ IDEAS, | THE SMACK MACHINE. | THE UPPER CRUST. 


Icgp chloroform is now used in Bavarian hospitals 
when operations are performed. Its advantages are 
that it is quicker in action, it isnot so dangerous,. and is 
not accompanied with depression and sickness. 

“ ACETYLENE black” is a new pigment that is c'aimed 
as an improvement.on the ordinary black. It is obtained 
by exploding a chatge of acetylene gas by electricity, 
ths gas being contained in a strong vessel under 
pressure. 

AN Italian professor has promulgated a new theory 
concerning genius. He says that the majority of persons 
of distinction are the first-born of the family, while a 
large proportion of the minority are the youngest of 


Tue Duchess of Portland is the tallest titled lady in 
England. 


Amone the reigning sovereigns of Europe there 
still several who fen not beet crown he Kings of 
Italy and Saxony may be cited as instances. 


TE Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. the well-known Non- 
conformist minister, is a Welshman, with a slight 
admixture of Jewish blood in his veins. His father was 
a coroner in Carmarthen. 

Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, who has won fame in the 
realm of geology, sa; that his mind was turned in that 
direction by one of the small thi of life, namely, a 
visit to a limestone quarry in Edinburgh. 


‘Tur Kaieer is “at home” to some twenty of his 
friends once a week. He never fails on these occasions 
imate Paipskoapi oe in the study of the 

is which he begun since his visi 
to Constantinople: = 

Lorp SHanp, not the least distinguished of th 
jadges who form the bi tribunal of the land, ia os 
of the smallest men in House of Lords. He owes 
his rise to his own abilities, for he is the son of a hotel 
keeper in Aberdeenshire. 


In South Africa, where some mines are now worked 

by means of electricity to a depth of 5,000 feet, it is pro- 

to work them shortly to just double that depth. 

t ie estimated that it will be much less costly to do this 
than to operate in two mines at a depth of 5, feet. 


SELENIUM, which has hitherto been confined to the 
laboratory, is now being used. industrially. Glass- 
makers find that by adding selenium to the materials in 
the melting pot they can make rose-tinted glass without 
the trouble of re-heating and dipping in colouring fluid. 
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ST io a movement of the crank-shaft, 
re) soon as you power to 
oe err, Leeward actin ok dies ian’ 
halves of the chain ring, and you go on as usual, Further 
wih i from the Beaumont Free 
Léd., 61 and 62 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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PEARSON'S ‘WEEKLY. - 


AILWAYS ON THE HOUSETOPS. 


What We Shall Have to do When the Streets Get too Full. 


WHETHER the individual who invented reading and 
writing deserves to be ranked amongst the benefactors 
of his race, is open to very grave doubt. 

“When man was a savage, having no needs beyond 
those of the body, he was content to live in woods, 
caves, branches of trees, anywhere, as long as the shelter 

rovided security from the elements and the attacks of 


‘oes. 

But the three R's eoon transformed our species. 

The rust of ignorance removed, man proceeded to 
build up civilisation, which, with great differences, 
possessed one feature common to all. 

The wants of communities made it incumbent that 
dense masses of people shculd herd together. 

These places called towns and cities have grown just 
in proportion as the civilisation, becoming more com- 
plex, developed incrensed wants and great r necessities. 

Great Britain being the greatest manufacturin 
country of modern civilisation, London, as a matter o 
course, has become the greatest heer in the world, with 
a popdiation far exceeding that of old Rome or 
Babylon. 

Were London properly built, the organising genius of 
our race is so great that a vast increase in the present 
enormous population could be o-ntempla with 
serenity. 

The most remarkable feature of the metropolis is, 
that the streets are in contradistinction to nature, which 
provides the human system with small arteries at the 
extremities, maocvaning’ {0 size as the centre of the 
organism is approached; the artificers of London so 
contrived matters that the farther our streets are from 
the great centres the wider they become, with the result 
that what with the increase in traffic and the growth 
of the population, the thoroughfares will before another 
ett years have become eo impassable that locomotion 

ill become impossible. 

We do not say this state of things will be universal, 
but considering the crowded condition of the en 
during the day and the difficulty of locomotion in suc! 
thoroughfares as Oxford Street, Regent Street, Mile 
End Road in the evening, it stands to reason that a 
million added to the population would stop pedestrian 
traffic ree pees 

What will happen then ? ‘ 

Well, we opine that as it will not be possible to widen 
the streets some other form of locomotion will have to 
be resorted to. 

If terra Paice becomes too crowded we must leave it. 

When earth is full up we shall have to try the 


air. - 

Would this form of travelling be ible P 

Why not. We shall not take to this new 
without a stru a bidet ay however, Pape 
strange things ry ithout going so as 
to say that suburban eaitwaye will be abolished, it is 
certain that the bus, cab, in fact every sort of vehicle 
now in use will disappear to make room for pedestrians. 
When the roadways me as congested as the streets 
we shall enter on the era of the aerial car. 


We are, of course, prepared to hear aerial vehicles 


” A mevel and healthy way of going to business in the morning. 


Se or te ree © & sum = ima; _ 
that easy about aerial travelling as 
to build contin 12 the air. . 

To this we that on the history of mankind is one 
long record of Lora J with the obstacles which 
have ever beset the it would be only 
the rash and who would presume to doubt 
that the triumphs won in the past will be withheld us in 
the future. 


Fancy may have a realm of its own in which the 


weary and disappointed find solace in dreams which will 
never be renlinod, bat it is from this world of imagina- 
tion that man has always found assistance for the 
schemes he has ever been devising for his own benefit. 

That aerial navigation will be opposed as impractic- 
able, not to say visonary, is certain. 

One cannot help remembering the reception accorded 
the iron horse when it first made its appearance. 

That law of nature which we call adaption to 
environment so reconciles people to existing conditions 
as to even cause them to regard with dread, not to say 
downright hatred, all new ideas. 

So the pioneers of aerial navigation have a hard fight 
before them. 

Skilfully-devised plans for the regulation of the 
traffic will for a time lessen the congestion of the 
streets. 

When electricity has superseded horseflesh, we shall 
in all probability see huge waggons shot from one end 
of the metropolis to the other in pneumatic tubes. 

With the ‘bus relegated to subways, the sides of the 
road could be occupied by gutter-shaped structures 
fitted with carriages. These, aided by tubes under the 
roads, subways, and overhead railways might be re- 
sorted to, and the petenien® might be classed as “ up” 
and “down,” but they would only be stopgaps. 

The time, as we said, is coming when the public, 
whether it likes it or not, will have to do its travelling 
over the housetops. 

The difficulties to be overcome are so trifling com- 
pared with the annoyances consequent upon the present 
methods of transit, that the sooner we concentrate 
our attention on the new departure the better. 

Setting aside “aerial boats,” “flying machines,” and 
all appliances dependent on the atmosphere for support 
as unsuitable for the vast majority of people, let us 
consider some less sensational schemes. 

The overhead railway may be dismissed at onoo. 

og of the main thoroughfares, such as the Strand 
and Ficet Street, are too narrow to permit of its 
introduction. 4 

Besides, London is none too beautiful as it is, and 
an crerhend railway would constitute an added terror 
to life. 

What about switchbacks P 

In moderation, strictly in moderation, there is much 
to be said for the switchback; but it is to be feared that 
the very qualities which have made it popular would in 
the end cause it to be execrated. ; 

It is all very well to be bumped and jolted once in a 
way, but twice a day on a swithback year in and year 
out in all sorts of weather would mar the smoothness of 
the noblest brow. 

Now we come to the sky railway. 

It would be = practicable, providing the colamns 
were not too fur apart to erect lines so far above the 

und that a brite would be regurded not only from 
the business but the health point of view. 

But as the initial expense attached to this scheme 
would be enormous, we turn to the aerial suspended 
carriage, drawn by electricity or wound up on the drum 
principle. 

Is it ib'e for conveyances hung 
on steel hawsers to be wafted from 
one ast of London to another with- 
out having the towers so close 
together that the scheme would be de- 
feated from a financial point of view P 

Certainly, for ropes formed of 
twisted strands of wire possess such 
resisting power, that a 3in. rope 
running between two Eiffel towers a 
mile apart could support a thousand 
times more weight than it would be 

Btill even reat ight 

even stecl ropes might snap. 

Yes, and so might the couplings of 
arailway carriage. 

Witb proper care a voyage through 
the air t. above the ground would 
be as safe as walking h Fleet 
Street. 


With the engineers of to-day such a scheme of aerial 
navigation wold present few difficulties. 

Besides, forewarned is forearmed. 

At first timorous le would regard with a shudder 
the of aerial cars darting through the air 
several hundred feet above the ground, but as they did 
the same when they first became acquainted with 
railway tunnels, the terrors would not only soon wear off 
but the accorded the highest cars would far 
exceed lower grade. 


Confidence isa plant of slow growth, but once rooted. 
a time would soon come when the mountuin air of 
London would be regarded as a cure for all sorts of 
uilmente. 

The cost of providing London. with a complete 
system of aerial navigation would possibly lead to our 
engineers availing themselves of the services of the few 
lofty structures we possess as stattons for the traflic. 

A wire rope stretched from Nelson's Column to St. 
Paul's Cathedral or the Monument would enable people 
to go from Trafalgar Bavare to the City ; but what 
about Waterloo Bridge, Blackfriars, etc. P 

To overcome opposition and ensure popularity, aerial 
navigation in London would have to be efficient. So 
acompany, before it obtaincd Parliamentary 

wers, would have M to deposit plans, and these, 
it is cer- \ tain, would be closely 
examined. pg— To enable persons to 
journey from one part of London 
to another in mid-air, it would he 
necess ary to divide the metropolis 
into dis- tricta, placing at inter- 
vals round a circle drawn, say, three 
miles from a@ given centre, sixteen 
stations. of these sixteen 
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main stations would act as a centre, into which its five 
feeding lines would the traffic yielded by the 
districts through which the lines passed. 

But the plan makes no provision for cross journeys. 
As shown, a mger might go from any outlyi 
district to the City, but what about cross journeys, plat 
as Camden Town to Clapham. 

As provision would have to be made for these, it would 
be necessary to keep the lines of hawsers far apart, in 
order to avoid collisions. 

There would be no difficulty about this, save, as we 
have pointed out, the fear with which travellers would at 
first regard a journey through space several hundred 
feet above the ground. 

To compete against the "bus traffic below, the air 
company would have to open eo many routes that the 
steel ropes would be as numerous as the lines at 
Clapham Junction. 

Still, these would be mere details, the great difficulty 
and one which would require a deal of patient 
Kavestigatia to overcome would be the question of 
routes. 

Would the towers and stations be arranged to follow 
the course of well-known thoroughfares P 

Take the car going from Highgate to the City. 
Would it go as crow flies, or would it follow the 
"bus route which at a hazard we take to be over two 
miles further ? 

If Parliament applied the same reasoning as it did to 
ae seen on say: As Peg distance between 

gate an ity above housetops is three 
miles, fares must be baoed on this distance. “iy 

But a way, no doubt, would be found of settling even 
this knotty point. 

Compromise is the ruling factor in business, and this 

irit which has contributed 


joined to the en 

making Great Britain foremost country in the 
world, soon, it is to be Loped, take aerial railways 
from the realms of romance into the prosaic region of 


accomplished fact. 


“O, Listen to the Band—” playing in praise of SHORT STORIES. 
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HOW MEN HAVE tions of infancy and set his feet rly on the road tht 
MADE MILLIONS. 


i 
wt out for Philadelphia to see this dark daughter of 

Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 
XI.—PHINEAS TAYLOR BARNUM. 


TueE world’s millionaires, as a rule, have not contri- 
buted greatly to the gaiety of nations. Although it 
must be admitted that their adventures have been many 
and marvellous, and in some cases their conduct and 
modes of life were eccentric and consequently unconsci- 
cusly amusing, humour in a great measure has been 
missing. There is, however, one brilliant exception to 
the rule. Phineas Taylor Barnum made the wor id laugh. 
His course through life was followed by cheers from the 
children; his absurdities, many of natural growth and 
many cultivated, tickled the grown-ups of all lands, and 
while he was above ground this earth was all the brighter 
for his presence. His “ Greatest Show on Earth ” lives 
after him, young and old crowd the tents, clowns and 
freaks, elephants and_ tinselled, bare-back riders, 
educated dogs and calculating pigs, 


R-aring Lions and Tattoed Ladies 


ave now on view in even greater numbers than when 
Barnum was king, but all who lived in his day realise 
that there is a great “ something ” missing. e fact 
is that Barnum was the show. His was a gigantic, 
mirth-provoking personality, whose broad, honest face 
folk loved to gaze upon, and whose “tall” stories folk 
delighted to hear. Every moment of his life he was 
the showman born, the patron of prodigies, the magician 
who made the ordinary seem the extraordinary, and the 
extraordinary the impossible. 

Besides this redeeming virtue of humour Barnum 
was a considerate man. He wrote his own life. Few 
millionaires have cared to do that. Witha man 
it has been the least said the soonest mended, but there 
was no occasion for P. T. Barnum to hide the least 
little particular of his dealings with the public from the 
public. Indeed, his life as told by himself has long been 
part of the “Show.” But his consideration for all who 
wish to become millionaires is further shown in that he 
has left behind him for the benefit of the humblest his 
“ Golden Rules,” as he terms them, “ for making money.” 
His ideas are clearly set forth, and as he accomplighed 
the remarkable feat of making—and losing—quite a 
number of fortunes in his day, the rules are well worth 
studying. 

As to his motto in life, he says: “The noblest 
art is that of making others happy,” and perhaps he 
added under his breath “at the same time making one's 
own pile.” Great Sachem of the wandering tribe of 
showmen, he lived a nomadic life of it, and his jour- 
neyings over the face of the earth were only equalled by 
the saervolioas re Palomas He died at a 
ripe o regretted alike in and peasant’s home. 
tis ood to be able to include such a breezy genial life 
as his in this the book of the makers of great fortunes. 

Barnum is one of the many examples of the wonder- 
ful development of farmer's sons in America. There 
apreers to be something of peculiar virtue in theclimate 
of the United States and Canada, that sharpens the wits 
and cultivates ingenuity. The rcominess and swee 
of the country, the long distances, gigantic physadl 
features, the silence and mystery o! a forests, the 
bare living and sore sbruggie for existence on back- 
wood farms in some way breed broad ideas of life, 
and cause youth in early days to look upon the world 


stock, cutting enough wood for boreal Soar hours, 
bringing in and such like. Thenand then only are 
the youths allowed to attend school, atromaiey 


identity and age, quite enough to satisfy the Sm 
drover with a number of cattle to sell, e up at risin: others 
Barnum’s tavern on his way to New York. e drover 

happened to want a boy to assist him in attending to 
the beasts, and young Phineas eagerly acce; ted the 
opportunity afforded him to see the sights of the great 
metropolis. 


At the Tail of a Drove of Cattle 


he entered the city. It was a prophetic sort of entrance, 
for many a time in after years P. 'T. Barnum invaded the 
place with his drove of beasts and a swarm of human 
curiosities to captivate the city as in the first instance 
the city had captivated him. He spent a wonderful 
weck of it viewing the sights and recklessly lavished all 
his money pon new toys that caught his fancy and 
returned to Bethel a much-travelled person to whom the 
other boys of the village were forced to do honour. But 
as during his travels he had lost two pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and a sock his thrifty mother spanked him and 
sent him to bed in disgrace. 

Early in life Phineas began to show a marked aversion 
to manual labour. He saw that however useful 
work with the hands might be it did not pay, and as he 
had made up his mind to be rich he developed the first 
stage of passing from the caterpillar state of the work- 
man to the butterfly existence of the capitalist by turn- 
ing extremely lazy. So apathetic did he me that his 

mts were serionsly pat about, and at length his father, 
hilo Barnum, formed a parteership wen a neighbour, 
erected a small store and set young Phineas up in busi- 
ness as a general dealer. These coun stores in 
America are an gion Whiteley esfablishment ; 
they are so stocked as to fill every want that humanity 
of the farming kind is heir to, and the storekeeper has 
to be prepared to trade his goods for farm produce, but- 
ter, eggs, feathers, dried apples, beeswax, grain of all 
kinds, axe-handles and such like useful articles. The 
consequence is that there is ample room for much keen 
bargaining. Generally the village shopkeeper succeeds 
in getting rich in a short time and certainly the farmer 
succeeds in getting poorer year by year as a general 
thing. Young Barnum learnt much in this little store of 
his. What he learnt does not appear to have heightened 
his opinion of human nature, but on the other hand it 
did in no way turn him into a cynic. He developed into 
one of the est optimists the world has seen. 

When Phineas had reached his fifteenth yr his 
father sickened and died. The widow found herself 
with five children on her hands, the eldest being Phineas 
and the youn only seven years old, and when the 
affairs of her husband were examincd into it was found 
that the assets would pay about one half the liabilities. 
The farm and store went to the creditors and the youth 
tramped away to find a situation at six dollars a month 
and board—a wage of a little over £14 a year. 

From this time until the year 1835 um was & 
man of many trades. He worked fora time at his six 
dollars 2 month, next succeeded in setting himself u 
as a general dealer in his native village and prospere 


not, made up his mind to go into the “ Show business.” 

He bonght the relic for 1,000 dollars. Ht was 
a start typical of all that followed. Barnum always 
secured genuine curiosities and then by his marvellous 
adjectives and highly-coloured posters spread their 
fame far and wide and drew the people to his tents 
almost in spite of themselves. He was under the neces- 
sity of borrowing 500 dollars to complete the parchase, 
and with.the old negro woman on his hands (for how 
long he could not guess, for she was old and very frail, 
and seemed to live on only because she had fallen into 
the habit), 

He Set About Flooding Philadelphia 


with advertising matter regardless of expense or wherethe 
money to pa the bills was tocome from. The previous 
owner of Joisa Heth knew nothing of the value of 
rinter’s ink. Barnum early analysed it and found it 
- contain everything necessary to keeping alive and in 
robust health any business, skow or not, of proper 
constitution. The only liquids he believed in were 
water and printer's ink. ‘Get the le to talk,” he 
kept repeating to himself, and he all his energies 
to accomplish the by no means easy trick. With Joice 
Heth he succeeded. Folk scoffed until they saw her. 
Once seen she was such a curiosity that ‘People cared 
nothing whether she was really 161 years old or not, they 
were gad they had come. and they went away—talking. 
Cash poured into Barnum’s coffers, and although the 
poor old negress died in a few months after she had 
under the care of the young showman, he had 
cleared a small fortune, and, more profitable still, had 
found his vocation. 

No occupation in life is more rich in ups and downs, 
lights and shadows than that of the wandering show- 
man, the Bedouins of civilisation, whose tents spring up 
in the night, shine white in the sun of one day only, 1nd 
disappear as if by magic in the hours of dar that 
follow the day. Barnum was now fairly embarked on 
the nomadic life and experienced all its manifold fluctu- 
ations. At one time his pockets would be bulging with 
the store of bank-notes some ingenious turn had brought 
to him, and a week or so later his watch would be in 
pawn for money to carry him and his attractions to the 
next place of exhibit. After travelling with individual 
poons sat performers he formed a travelling circus June 
5th, 1836. 

In the history of his life the good-natured showman 
tells many queer tales of adventures that befell him on 
the road. One of the earliest, and a good one too, hap- 
pret to ei cag fellow ormers a boaped 

welling Circus, irginia. ere were thirty-six o 
them altogether, who put up at a hotel, expecting to 
give a performance that afternoon, but it rained 
“cata and dogs,” the show could not be given, and 


as a place of struggle and strife which to d | in a small way, then for a time edited a small r in | Turner, the owner, determined to push on to 
can uered if one approaches the reer Danbury so viele ses re Richmond Boge ie ey delay. = bred heater 
vigour. Certainly their commercial ideas are great agent for circus arranged wii C) o 


He was Imprisoned for Sixty Days 


and fined many hundreds of dollars for libel. This 
sickened him of ne editing and he disposed 
of the paper, and in 1835, having turnedall his property 
into money, removed to New York. Not that he had 
made any arrangements for the future or had any call 
to the city. He simply took chances, determined to 
oe his way at all costs. For a time matters went 
. He could get no regular employment. Occas- 
ional a small job as a “ drummer ”—commercial 
ayaa case his way, these were notfrequent enough 
to live upon, and his little stock of money began 
diminish much too rapidly to suit his ideas. As yet his 
thoughts had not once turned to the occupation for 
which, as it afterwards proved, his genius so peculiarly 
suited him—that of showman. But fortune was soon to 
show him his destined road. : 


the hotel for board and lodging for one day and 
night and the landlord refused to make an faction 
from his bill, although only one instead of three meals 
had been taken, and the beds had not been disturbed. 
There was a heated discussion between circus-man aud 
publican, but 

The Latter Stuck Out for the Letter 

of the contract. The showmen were not to be robbed in 
this way, however. “ r ordered dinner at twelve 


and their ingenuity well-nigh inexhaustible. 

Barnum was a native of Connecticut, being born 
at Bethel on July 5th, 1810. His father was a 
man of many trades, sometimes farming, sometimes 
plying the needle as a tailor, and occasionally keeping 
a tavern in a small A oae. Although connected in his 
early days with the sale of strong drink, Phineas in after 
life me a strict teetotaler and used all his influence— 
and his influence was by no means small—to further the 
great cause of temperance. Before he begins to enumerate 
Sis “ Golden Ru'es for Money-making,” 

He Reads the World a Sound Lecture 
on the foolishness and danger of strong drink and the 
evil effects of tobacco, so in his case as the twig was 
bent the tree did not incline. In hood he ran 
about in summer barefooted doing the farm “chores,” 
lighting the fires on winter mornings when the very 
breath froze to his nose, chopped the wood, hoed the 
garden and the crops, drove the cows to and from 
pasture night and morning, husked and shelled the corn, 
worked like a “ hired man ” in the fields and, like the rest 
of the farmer’s sons, was quite the busiest little man on 
the whole place. At odd times he went to school. 

The average ger in America, iike his ignorant 
brothers the world over, has a supreme contempt for 
“ book harming” and sends his boy to school only 
when he can find nothing else to do with him. When the 
iron hand of wixter falls upon the Northern States, 
when snow covers the ground, and ice the rivers and 
lakes, work upon a farm comes toa standstill, all but 
the few morning and evening duties, of feeding the 


which Turner had demanded and which we found 
smo! on the table. Turner was very grave, the 
landlord was exceedingly angry, and the rest of us were 
convulsed with laughter at absurdity of the whole 
position. We dieposed of our breakfast as if we had 
eaten nothing for ten hours, and then started for 
Richmond with the satisfaction that we fairly seitled 
with our unreasonable landlord.” 


(Next week: PHINEAS TAYLOR BARNUM—concluded.) 


Articles have already appeared on Oxcin Ruoves 
» JaMEs Tyson (463), Sources OF GREAT 


negra 
be sure she had belonged to ashington’s father, ($68), Lr Hune Cana (467), Jay Goutp (468), Tus 


had been the first to wash and the Father of His 
Country, and nursed him through the wars and revolu- 


A long complete novel, heaps of funn the best British humordus , 
Y Pictoces Fe B cite Cee ee ee ee 
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WORD TWISTING. 


Tux novelties, which are being sent on application, seem 
to have afforded a considerable amount of amusement, and 


Don’t Get Hit with the Brick of 


Ir is curious to note how some sentences can be ‘i been suggested that a prize be offered to the person Pr ogress. 
ludicrously transposed. We thought that some fun | “° ™kes the best use of his packet. f E 
could be got out of kee ape sentences from P.W. Transposed to THE honour of the latest surgical operation falls to 
ew 0! 


and printed below are a the attempts sent by 
readers: 

J. W. C. is a collector in fifteen parishes, covering an 
area of 100 square miles, and amongst the people with 
whom he comes in contact is. 


Transposed to 
J. W.C. is in a collector covering fifteen parishes, and 
amongst the people with whom he comes in contact is an 
area of 100 square miles. 


Tux gentleman who was riding directly behind saw that 
it was impossible to round her without colliding with 
his immediate neighbour—which would have resulted 
probably in the whole y coming to grief—and called 
out “ Lie still; I will ride over your neck,’ 

Transposed to 
Tus gentleman who was riding behind with the whole 


Tue novelties, which are being sent on amusement, seem 
to have afforded a considerable amount of application, and 
it has been sugyested that a person be offered to the packet 
who makes the best use of his prize. 


Havrrax.—No, sir, we don’t know how many apples the 
farmer had left when he gave twenty-seven to hig eldest 
son and one-third to his youngest, and borrowed half-a- 
crown from his neighbour over the way for a basket to put 
them in. Transposed to 

Hatrrax.—No, sir. we don't know how many youngest 
sons the basket had borrowed when he gave twenty-seven 
to his neighbours, and half-a-crown to his eldest, and left 
apples, from his farmer over the way, for a one-third to 
put them in. 


Birmingham. A young man, who had been out of his 
mind for twelve years as the result of a blow on the 
heal from a falling brick, was restored to reason. The 
X-rays disclosed an abnormal development in a part of 
the skull, which was operated on successfully. 

On returning to consciousness the first thing the 
patient exclaimed was, “What hit me?” The twelve 
ar i which had sped by since the blow of the brick 

ad been to him an empty existence, and with his 
yan restored the mind began work again where it had 
eft off. 

This case presents no especially novel feature. Much 
the same operation has been performed in many cases 
with as successful results. By means of the X-rays the 
ies ot a trouble was located; the surgeon’s knite did 

e rest. 


ri There are some people in the world, who, rational, 
ty round his neck, saw that it was impossible to lie still | Golspio, Sutherland, N.B.; and the following fifty com- : Ree mativale hi 
without colliding over grief, and called out “ I will probably | petitors havo each received a sterooscope: aes pnaigh i “th byes! Ke rhaps, wee iy alia th 
get your immediate neighbour to ride,” which would have | _A. W. Weir, 69 Dramentra Koad, Dubtin; Bonnld McIntyre, Dotty. | WE Head with a brick years age. ey were DIG WL 
ae dted in her comi girectl e mount, Dublin; James Bluikie, 15 Dacre St:cet, Southdown the brick of progress, which obliterated all sense of time 
ming y- Liverpool ; James Meeikle, North Road, Steuh:.u-emuir, Stirlingshire; | and advance t; they live in the t. They got so 
ae os. H. Barraclough, Westfield School, Wykc, near Bradford, Yorks.; advancement; they live 1 pas' yg 


THE next Ictter ore looks like a trap to get us 
into trouble, and so ins of hurting the next man who 
comes along with a problem, we will put it off until the 
one after next. 
Tas vory next aver aks 
z next we 0) looks like a letter, to us 
into trouble, and po instead of hurting the next Bed yl 
a problem, we will put it off until the one after next who 
comes along. 

Ons day her pride led her to ride over an old gipsy- 
womens ici the result grad ig ied turned Tot and 
revi , finishing up by ing her grandchildren 
from the title. . 

Ong day her pride lod her to eid : hi dchild 

NE er er to ride over her ildren, 

with tho result that the latter turned round and reviled 
her, finishing up by barring an old gipsy woman from the 


Tus suggests a competition, and I offer a solid silver 
pencil-case to the reader who transforms any sentence on 
this page in the most ludicrous manner. 

Transposed to 

Tu1s, on this page, suggests in the most ludicrous 
manner a competition, and I offer a pencil-case, any who 
transforms the sentence-reader to solid silver. 


ae Fits of Depression, 


“COOPER” 


Ue 


have held front rank as 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES. 


The Pills cure Indigestion, 


Headache, Jaundice, and all Liver Complaints. 
THEY ARE ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR FEMALES. 
The Ointment heals Old Wounds, Sores, Bad Legs, 
Burns, Scalds, Piles, Fistulas, and 
all forms of Skin Disease. 


Manufactured only at 78, NEW OX ORD STREET, LONDON. Gold Ly all Cheraiste and Medicipe Vendors, 


CYCLES. 


I became possessed 
gt 8 and will send iculars for 


Terrace, North Woolwich; C. A. 
Edinvurgh ; W. Baacbe, 151 
Road, Summerfc.t, near Munchester ; 

Lisburn, Ireland; W. A. Bacon, 73 Drakefell Road, New Cross; 
Harry Rice, 9 Leighton Terrace, York Roud, Exeter; 8. Etherington, 


Fermoy, co. 
rthur, 
V. Daws, 2t Parliamcnt 


Street, Bill-Quay-on-Tyne; 
H. a) High Street, Beltass ; William A. Whitehead, Firbank, 


E. 
James Moore, 6 th View Street, Belfast; G. HE. Marshall, 


Biliousness, 


TOO STOUT. 

For years I was a very bad figure, w.:short of 
positi isory oif. Alraost b; 
Thos vanes Vee reyaedy which has 


envelope. Mra. MOORE, 1 Borough Bea: , London, 8.B. fj @P 


Gold Medal } 
MELODEONS | | ! 


Organ Celestial 
Fone, and Charming Ball 


NO HOME SHOULD 


CAMPBELL'S 


aed 


The Heat Wave 


we are now experiencing has caused a wave of public opinion in favour of 
Rowntree’s Elect Lemonade, as the most refreshing of summer drinks, manu- 
factured with the same care, and possessing the same qualities which have 
made Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa so 

allied to wonderful economy. A 44d. bottle makes 32 glasses. 


O Ss 


Of all Grocers and Confectioners, Accept none but Rowntree’s Elect Lemonade. 


‘VIKO- 


KILLS Leis toes Merah 


Clearance Sale 


ee 
MUSIC FOR SUMMER EVENINGS. NS 
pe" All half-price from 28/.. 


den Frames from 6/-. Hypolite, Deptford. 


far and then stuck; nothing that happened thereafter 
had any interest for them. 

They take no note of the progress and ari i of the 
world; the world of to-day is all out of joint for them; 
iad refer every present occurrence to that great past 

ime. 

They form a little class by themselves, a little 
whining, piping, anti-progressive, ultra-conservative 
class, whose estimation of their own value is bounded 
only by the stars, but whose real intrinsic worth could 
all be confined in a peck measure, with plenty of room 
to spare. They oppose every new project for the public 
oan; anything tending to advancement meets with 
their snarling opposition. “They didn’t do things like 
that in our days,” they whine. 

All this points to the necessity of being bang up-to- 
date in all things, and as important as any the fact 
that you ought to be well provided with the best 
literature of the day. Youenvy your friends’ library, 
and yet still go on envying when £7 10s., paid in small 
instalments, will buy for you the 100 Best Books from 
Pearson's. 

A man doesn’t have to be hit with a hard, red, baked 
brick to get a dozen years behind the times, nor has he 
to spend w small fortune in procuring a library of his 
own. 


popular, perfect flavour and strength being 


Lemonade 


: Tobacconists Commencing. Sve 
qld. Geiss (pepives), ai, Bow 
us oi stere, J 
00). Tooaccont tit 
Gonihe Rincon none tae 
jargest @ ital Mane (a 
a.reputation). Mgr.,H. Myers. 


Large House, 58/-. - 
riage no object. Lists Free. 
Approval with pleasure. 
Fow!]-houses from 6/-. Gur- 


AND Wriant, Reading ( 5 
tntel “PLY CBMETERY"). 


“tors of the cele 


POR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


THIS 1S THE SHOE YOU WANT. JUNO Aiea 


TRE 
VERY 
House, EES 
Coast, AND 
or MO3T 
Country eae 
Jute Sole, 
m leather with Cate 
ly receiving re- 
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Ria... s 
Juno do. 4, £10 1s. 172. Cd. minty. 
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i 


Ht 
sis 
5 Qe 


Veree 
BEEBE 
ge 


a 
artes Britaine 1 and Wales, says: " 


sree 
RRERE 
a 


A] 


for 
Accessories (over 100 pajres) sent I 
METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS 
Juno Cycle Schou! and Works, 73. 76 Bix! ° 
‘Without, E.C., and Piccadilly Circus, n, W 


Tvpewriters £995. ... 150.94. Monthly. Lut Free 
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HOME NOTES PAGE, | Punctuality in o Household tmportant 


A Pace wore PartictraRLy FoR Lapses. aes = the only way of keeping things going 
Il be glad to answer, in this page, ions of A : 
poise See cea tents ecaflara ester steam White Spots on Rdsewood Furniture 


: should be rubbed with either essence of peppermint or 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Norzs. epivila of caxsphor. 


means to fry things lightly by tossi 
To Sauter them in pia = ete ara, a small 
quantity of butter. 


Before Broiling Salmon Steaks, Chicken 
Legs, etc., lie them up thoroughly in buttered 


For Carved Furniture, ¢ 26" sot ee 
thing for dusting. The bristles will penetrate the 
deepest crevices without in any way injuring the polish. 


° should be care- 

Meat for Young Children gay ved 

and always be fresh cooked. No twice-cooked food such 

as hash, stew, or mince should be given to young children. 

Bich piltey such as ducks, goose, or turkeys should be 
avoi 


Peach Brandy. tts aves and gee one 


a, wide-mouthed bottle, with any of the juice escaped in 
the slicing. Crack the stones and add them with a 
bottle of brandy. Cork and leave for a month or six 
weeks. Then strain through very fine muslin, and 
sweeten carefally with syrup, remembering that the 
liqueur will get sweeter with age. (Reply to ADELPHIA.) 


Tomatoes and Rashers. pulic tamed! 
wipe them, and cut into slices crosswise. Place in a 
cing pea with a little butter, per, and salt, and 
pe tender. The bacon must be either added and 
fried with the tomatoes or cooked on a gridiron in front 
of the fire. Serve on a hot dish and scatter chopped 


parsley over all. The result will be a very t and 
Tretty breakfast dish. ce 


To give Paper the appearance of 
follow this recipe and you will have a 
Parchment tough substance. First procure some 
a sul a acid and gonkig wih, halt ite 
uantity of water. Pass some roug ry 
auiskiy uirough this liquid, wash in several ees ca 
e change is effected. Have a pair of tweezers with 
which to hold the paper, for such a strong solution 


but prepare 
' should not be cored’ | ever Purchase Salted Meat ix yourself, 
Apples for Dump lings for the flavour of | and then you will be sure that it is in perfect condition. 
the pips greatly improves the cooked fruit. The flank end of the sirloin makes an excellent joint if 
-. is very useful, and is made salted, toiled slowly, and pressed till cold. 
Parchment Size by ‘roiling parchment ct-| 4 Goog White S. is made by dissolv- 
tings in water, until it forme a jelly when cold. (Reply tl WAUCE ing two ounces of 
to Tom.) butter in a sauce-pan, blending with it two ounces of 


Respecting the Desired Cookery Book flour and a pint of milk. Stir till it has thoroughly 


se! Y ~ , boiled, laetly add a squeeze of lemon-juice, or a tea- 
for a labouring man’s wife, I can better advise you if | spoonful of white vinegar. Salt and cayenne to taste. 
you will send me your address. (Iteply to OBLIGED.) 


: quarters 10 Destroy Superfluous Hairs, Thereisno 

The Proportions for Jams %,e'hree-anasters ao: y Superfi really cafe 

: ® pou and reliable remedy, but powdered I erp ae which 

sugar to each pound of fruit; should the fruit be | should be slightly damped and rubbed on ut night io 

very acid allow an equal pound to a pound. (Reply to | the affected part. I knowa lady who applies this treat- 

Hanover READER.) —— ment daily, when making her toilet, with good effect. 
. . If you cannot ord an 
Varicose Veins. slandio stocking, or do not 


(Reply to HAIRDEESSER.) 
like the pressure of one, try binding a damp cloth round Potato Fricassee ue pie ncn pe 
the leg at night covered with a dry cloth. This ioe 
y 


are not quite ri Cut the cold boiled potatoes into 
rae iy pain, and often proves a good remedy. slices, an eighth ao inch thick. Shed -a-dozen in 
thus: Citric 


this way into a basin, pour over a gill of new milk, 
Make Imitation Limejuice acid, one ounce 


season with Pepper and salt. Stand the basin over a 
pan of fast-boili Sisal and when the contents come 

and a quarter; carbonate of eager forty-five grains ; 

white sugar, two ounces and 2 half; cold water, one 


to the boil add a tablespoonful of butter. Let it boil 
up, and serve with grated cheese scattered over. 


for hams, tongues, etc., is 

A Cheap Glaze prepared as follows: Take 
two or three heads of garlic or an onion and boil in a 
gill of water, add half an ounce of gelatine and sufii- 
cient extract of meat to make it look a rich brown 
colour, also a teaspoonful of soy. This will, of course, 
be bright; let it get nearly cold. When it begins to 


int. Dissolve. Add sixteen drops of oil of lemon, and 
in twenty-four hours strain it ugh a hair sieve, 
bottle, and it will be ready for use. 


You are Probably Suffering from 
Cor: because your boots are too large. I should 
Orns savise your smearing the corns with castor- 


oil at night, and wrapping in soft rag; in the morning | oot thick, brush on to hanes oe whatever it ia ay ePaper 2 
lace felt corn plasters where any pressure comes from ; : wo urn your skin and cause great pain. (Reply to 
one ke eeatinent ol thin will cass you, intended to glaze. Add what is left tothe stock pot. | SurFicIENT.) 


7 Into one pound of ° Sweeten some clear 
Favourite Soda Cake. fine flour ais three Two Summer Drinks. strong coffee to taste, 
ounces of lard and three ounces of butter, six ounces of | and to cach pint add the juice of half a lemon and a 
sifted white sugar, six ounces of currants, a teaspoonful | wineglaesfal of brandy. Stand on ice for one hour, 
of ground ginger and a speariee of a nutmeg grated. | serve in small glasses with a hig “re. of whipped 
Mix these ingredients with two beaten eggs and half a | cream on the top of each glass. ié Cup.—To one 
teacupful of warm milk in which a teaspoonful of car- | bottle of raisin wine add the juice of one lemon, a table- 
bonate of soda has been dissolved. Place in a cake tin | spoonful of rum, with one of noyeau. Sweeten to taste, 
lined with paper and bake in a moderate oven for nearly | and add a wineglassful of ice, a bottle of soda- 
two hours. water, and stir well. Decorate with slices of bananas, 
Claret Cup, Take one bottle of claret, place it | grapes, slices of lemon, and preserved fruits. Serve in 
bao botll all abe een te fie ech hese cups. 

or two les of soda water, of a pound of lum ° i 
sugar, and half a wineglaseful of brandy.’ Slice thethin | 2linced Veal and Rice. somgntli tak yer 
put it into a mincing machine, and mix it with some 


rind of a lemon and add to the wins, etc. Remove the 
pulp, slice the fruit and free it from pips and add to the | nice thick white sauce. Boil the rice for five minutes 
in salted water, using plenty of it,as the more water 


wine. Cover the tankard with a saucer and stand in a 
refrigerator for two hours ; a glass of maraschino tly | there is the better is the rice cooked. Put the rice into 
improves the cluret cup. Serve with a lump of ice in | a clean stew-pan with a little stock, pepper, salt, and a 
the tankard. (Reply to Dan.) small — of butter, and bring it to the boil, then 
drain for a few minutes before the fire. Make tho 
mie ae lace it on a hot dish. 
Around it put the rice in the form of a wall. Serve at 
once. 


I feel sure. (Reply to Leo.) 
Have a 


Use Salt for Preserving Eggt. wide- 


mouthed pan, or a wooden box, and in it put a layer of 
dried calt; on this put the eggs, carefully arranging 
each so that it does not touch another. Then put an 
even layer of salt over and another of eggs. The great 
point in this method is that a few eggs can be added at 
a time as you have them fresh. (Reply to KATE.) 


° can be made of any kind of 
Fish Sandwiches cooked fish, and are liked, I 
find, at a picnic as a firet course. First pick the meat 
from the bones, and pound it into a smooth paste. 
Mix with it a little pickled | emia seasoning of pepper 
and salt. To bind all together use a small quantity of 
salad dressing, cream, or melted butter. Have thin 
slices of trond xual butter, lay some salad on one slice, 
then a layer of fish, and on the top put a second piece 
of bread-and-butter. The flavouring may be varied to 
taste by adding ketchup, anchovy, or fish suuce. 


5 6 Procure from your butcher 
A Danish Dish. two cleaned ana chopped 


cow-heels. Wash Ghorooghly: and place in a stew-pan 
with plenty of cold water. the contents of the pot 
boil, skim well. Adda cupful of cold water, and skim 
again; then add peppercorns, cloves, mace, a few 

spice, an onion, a carrot, and a small bunch of sweet 
heebe: Let all simmer for six or seven hours. Lift out 
the feet, place on a disb, and take away all bones. 
Strain off the liquor and put it aside till next day, when 
the fat can be easily removed. Strain the liquor, add it 
to the meat, and simmer a couple of hours. tter 
chopped poy over, and serve with nicely-boiled 
vegetables. The remainder of the dish should be 
pressed into a mould and served cold in slices. 


Well Water Should be Tested *vont 
month or six weeks in the following manner: Fill a 
zine res with  dreably Seen water, and ey it put 

wo or three small cry perman te of potash. 
Do not stir the water, but if it is of a Gull claret colour 
it is saprennates with injurious matters; in fact, the 
deeper the colour, the greater the evil. Where water is 
at all doubtful, always have it boiled for ten minutes 
before using for tea or any cooking purpose. 


Apples in " Peel, halve, and core six 
PP : Jelly large apples, selecting those 
of uniform size. Make asyrup of one pound of granu- 
lated sugar and a pint of water; add the apples with 
the rind and juice of one lemon. Simmer all slowly, 
and as soon as tender take oo out one by one, 


. ° ~ Only tender chickens can be 
Broiled Chicken. broiled. Draw them, split 
open the back, and wipe the inside clean. Sprinkle with 
popper and salt and and rub them thoroughly all over 
with creamed butter. Place on a m thé inside 
downwards, cover with a sa -lid or flat pan an 
let them cook for twenty maiatien and perhaps Jonger. 
When nearly done so as to let the okin boa blend 
Gale yitle, episod Gea aiistace ca tis uedeng! Ee 
7 mixture on chi! ! 
lace on a hot dish in the oven = 
or a few moments to dissolve 


and arrange in a glass dish. some dissolv la. | the butter. Then send at once to 
tine to the strained syrup, in the an | table, the dish being garnished 
These are three | Ounce toa pint of and when nearly cold, pour | With watercress and cut lemons. 
SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S ee oe » ss Ww rey garnish the dish to ered SSS 
ape Ee ee es oe almonds aa ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
COAT OF ARMS. es re ees Raspberry Vinegar chomid be made when the Single column, per inch, por insertion ww - £2 0 0 


it is thorough! matter, 
Put four quarts of ripe raspberries into a jar St paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 


whit as interest- j 
THE DUTIES OF AN: over them a pint of white wine vinegar. Stir it dail back page, per insertion .. 4. 
0 ing as the re- | for a week, then mash the fruit and trrein it through mime eT BOO 
ENGAGED GIRL. mainder of this | J¢!ly-bag, squeezing the fruit thoroughly. To each pint es 6hU6SlUCUSCU US CU aes 
: dof best loaf sugar. Return the|gentnpege 7 2" 32 - = 7 7 Goose 
week's sugar and the j to the jar, and allow it to stand in| Frontpage”, ~ = = wif0 00 
WHOM TO MARRY. boiling water over the fire until the sugar is dissolved AU. spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per 5094 rate. 
HOME NOTES. | 224 the liquid bogins to simmer. Skim it thoroughly, | 4,S¢7'<* discounts 8 por cont fr Li 10 for 9418 for 8 
ry ager grr and seal hes inc Other t Eeekeld ones cos the Samrfion one nd 
ured game Way, berries i rtions should 
Spend a PENNY on it, and See. moat popular for this purpose.” (Reply fo Roursur) "| f,stsrenet st ie der rage Peron si 


Master: Now, Boys, cat ou MéNme what tus buildtiig is? 
Boy: és, Sir’ please Sir.'its whére the Lemonade comes fom 


Alaaa® 
TOWER 
LEMONADE 


2 GALLONS FOR 4:d. 


Eiffel T ower Lemonade is made from the finest lemons, and the great advantage 
is that it is partly manufactured in Italy, in the midst of the lemon orchards. The 
lemons are taken direct from the trees to the factory to commence their transforma- 
tion into the Eiffel Tower Lemonade. You can get thirty-two tumblers (or two 
gallons) for 43d. The production of the Finest Home-Made Lemonade at this 
remarkable price has been brought about by a simple process of concentration. 
Instead of bringing the Lemons over in bulk to England, they are concentrated on 
the spot, and by so doing the cost of carriage, &c., is so greatly reduced that Messrs. 
Foster Clark & Co. are enabled to sell the concentrated product in a small bottle 
for 43d., sufficient to make ele ag ee : 

hile Eiffel Tower Lemonade is cheap—very cheap—that is not its chief claim 
to popularity, but its full, rich, fragrant flavour of the Ripe Lemons which makes it 
60 edly popular with the large number of people who drink nothing else. 

If ay difficulty is experienced in obtaining Eiffel Tower Lemonade, send to 
ta ee ‘OSTER CLARK & CO., 27 Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone, enclosing 

stamps. 


S\ErEL. 
“TOWER 


LEMONADE 


2 GALLONS FOR 4:d. 


The Medical Magazine says: “The simplicity of this preparation is its great 
recommendation. In a very short period of time, and with a minimum of trouble, 
we have before us a delicious drink for Summer use, a Lemonade as refreshing as 
pleasant to the most critical taste, and as harmless as it is possible to obtain. We 
can cordially commend it to the notice of the Medical Profession as well as to the 


general public. 
300 BOTTLES, GIVEN AWAY EVERY, WEEK 1 


Messrs. Foster Clark & Co. are most anrious everybody w 
AWAY 300 BOTTLES every k. The first fifty letters opened every day wi 


their Lemonade should do s0, -_ for that purpose they have decided 
ee 


will 
not only have the Lemonade sent on by return of post, but the stamps forwarded will 
be returned to the sender. It must be distinctly understood Tat @ second bottle 
cannot be su rect b t, but must be obtained of your Grocer, Chemist, or 
Stores. Sen coms order ph ees so that you may be one of the first fifty applicants. 


ne cmnmmonded for the cake of extra profits. 


FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


Seeece: 


Mellin’s Food when prepared is similar to 
Breast Milk. 


SOSOOSSHOSHSHOSOHSHO HOO OH SOHO SOOOOSO OOS 


Small Size Bottle sent post free for Is. 6d. 


Seoce 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


MELLIN’S 
EMULSION 


Goughs, Colds, Loss of Flesh, and 
General Malnutrition. 


SOOO SOSSOSOSSOOSOOOE 


| CIGARETTES. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
WHEN YOU BUY AGAIN. 


ee ee ee og 


% “Vi-cocoa is a 
Very Palatable Beverage 


the allicd troubles 


8 


toms, Results, and OF 

Successful and Pain. 

————- with GREAT 

out sur, oO} 

Sec or ed aoe at STIMULATING 


64 


AND SUSTAINING PROPERTIES.” 
—British Medical Journal. 
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80 
ASK ANOTHER. 


W. G. wishes to know if I think education essential to 

success in life. “I say it is, bat my friend maintains 
the contrary; he points to the fact that many men 
have succeeded who couldn't read or write, and asserts 
that education is more often the reverse of a bless- 
ing.” The time when an illiterate man 
could build up a large business is past ; there may be 
an occasional exception, but, erally speaking, 
education is necessary if you wish to climb the ladder. 
It must be remem that the men referred to 
made their fortunes, or the sure foundations of them, 
ata time when education was at a comparatively low 
level. But those men had an education of another 
kind, which was, and still is, of the test import- 
ance—a knowledge of the world. This latter, combined 
with natural shrewdness, will take you a long way 
even now, but without the help of education 
you will be beaten. As to your friend’s last assertion, 
education is apt to make you unhappy if you do not 
realise ambition; but one of 1 objecta 
should fe to teach us equanimity and show us our 
limitations. There isn’t room on top for everybody— 
although there is always room on top. 


Our readers may be interested to know that on Friday, 
July 21st, the shareholders of O. Arthur Pearson Ltd. 
held their annual meeting, and that the directors 
were again in the pleasant position of being able to 
report increased profits for the year. 


J. B. M. bought a tin kettle about three months ago, 
which cost sevenpence. Since then it bas spent all 
its spare time in visite to the tin-man to be soldered 
up, as it did not turn out to be a particularly healthy 

- and sound utensil. Up to the time of writing, the 
kettle has cost its possessor 1s. 2d. in repairs—just 
twice its original cost——_———Have any of my 
lady readers similar tales to tellP If so, I would 
suggest they endeavour to justify their claim to a 
solid silver pencil-case and fifty Roya MaGazInE 
stereosco y chronicling it on a post-card, 
add to the “ Kettiz Epitor,” to arrive not later 
than Monday, August 14th. 


C. O. propounds the following question: “ Why is it 

that we see so many old men with bright intellects 
among what I may call the professional classes, and 
so few among the other classes of the community P 
Take law and politics as examples ; we find old men of 
eighty dispensing justice in the Law Courts, or hold- 
ing forth end arguing logically and clearly in Parlia- 
ment, but if you inquire among the working-classes 
you will find it very different. Among the latter, 
the body outlives the intellect more often than not; 
that is, you find a man enjoying good health at an 
efivacech age, but his mind is decaying and we say 
he is in a —- - d Sakae oe ogg eee are 
exceptions, but I am speaking generally. saying 
g ay a man, twice a child is certainly more 
applicable to the working than to the professional 
c Iam not saying this because 1 despise the 
former, but because I am a working man myself and 
should like to know the reason.’ The 
explanation of this difference is, chiefly, that in the 
one class the mind has been cultivated and pi 
The continual eer use of the mental ties 
improves the intellect, just as continual judicious exer- 
cise improves the pono faculties. In the ordi 
course of things, the man who works with his han 
does not make full use of his mental capacity, 
for the simple reason that he hash’t the same oppor- 
tunity as the professional man. The latter, moreover, 
was able to live under better conditions, and knew how 
to his body sufficiently healthy to support 
his brains, while the poorer man had to put with 
many difficulties. But things have aitared, Goring 
the last thirty years, and the difference refer to 
will become less and less. The working-man has 
opportunities which his father didn’t think about, and 
he ie making use of them. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


ee ee ee 72. It is a 
bright: and entertaining one, different entirely from 


any other which has a: before. The fun of the 
thing lies in the fact it lqgks so easy, and really 
isn’t, At the same time, the set is by no means 


a difficult one; it calls for skill, and certainly the best 

man wil win the prize. 
No Sport cannot understand why people play cricket, 

lawn tennis, and similar games in ‘the summer-time. 
“ They play football in winter ; that’s sensible, because 
they want to get warm,” he writes. “I can under- 
stand boating, and cycling, and golf in summer, 
because you can go as you please. But in cricket and 
tennis you must go as others please, and make your- 
self hot and uncomfortable ‘for amusement.’ I don’t 
see any sense in that.” My correspondent 
a ntly thinks that we ought toshelve these games 
till the winter, and play them concurrently with foot- 
ball This raises another point, namely, why we 
should not play cricket all the year round, as our 
Scottish relations play football. objection that 
it is too cold to d about is to be met with the 
argument that in summer it is too hot to ran_about. 
Altogether this is an interesting question, and I invite 
my cricketing and lawn tennis-playing readers to give 
their opinions on the subject. 


Dine Done’s experience is one which, no doubt, many 
of my can equal if they will only speak. For 
eighteen years this correspondent lived alongside a 
church the clock of which chimed the quarters, half- 
hours, th uarters and hours. These sounds were 
clearly heard by him during the still hours of the 
night when he was reading in bed. When, however, 
he moved thirty miles away to another town, he still 
heard the chimes—in imagination, of couree. The 
remarkable of the experience, however, lies in 
the fact that he heard these chimes at the correct 
moment—at the quarters, the half-hours, the three- 
quarters, and the hours. Dine Done asks if I can 
account for this.——————The regularity with 
which the sounds were conveyed to your brain every 
day for so many years would nat ly result in your 
eoeene them at the propermoment. During the 
day, when you are possibly surrounded by other noises 
and with work that distracts your attention, theese 
memor’es pass unnoticed, but during the silence of the 
night your memory, automatically, recells the chimes. 
Your case is not an isolated one. I know of a man 
who regularly every day, at twelve and at six o'clock, 
for twenty-five years used to toll a bell in a 
factory to ring out the hands. Although it is now 
two years since he left off that work, at-twelve and at 
six every day he hears that bell toll—never a minute 
before or d the time. To readers who can give 
me the best authentic incidences of this sort, I will 
give a solid silver pencil-crase and a gold-plated 
ncil-case to the next best fifty. All attempts should 
sent on post-cards to the “ToLiine EpITor,” 
to arrive not later than Monday, August 14th. 


H. F. writes thus: “ Why should we. be alarmed at the 
idea of seeing a ghost, and imagine that it will harm 
us? I always thongbt that ashade wasa Se 
——_——That is the kind of thing I have to put 
up with in the hot weather. I hope my correspondent 
has not been communing with the spirits that are 
always to be found in certain houses, even in the 
daytime. 


I wouLp this week particularly draw the attention of 
readers to the new serial story, the first instalment 
of which appears on page 81. There is too much 
sameness about convict stores, but this one by Major 
Griffiths is‘as far above all others as the stars are 
above the earth. Ihave read the whole story, so I 
know. After you have read fe the paper on to 
some friend who isn’t acquainted with it and ask him 
to do the same. - 


“Do we give honesty a fair chance?” asks Trusty, 


who p to argue that wedonot. Hecontinues: 
“ You will see that in every walk of life our est 
‘efforts are to prevent people from being dishonest, 


and that we devote a very small portion of our energies 
towards making them honest, for you don't make a 
goed by evening ager from being pekcnon, 

‘e have elaborate systems of checking and register- 
ing; we have bell-punches and vouchers, 


rs 
and auditors, and all the rest of it, but about the last 
thing we think about is trusting people and showing 
them that we do trast them. In most of the instances 


where we ‘ trust’ a man, as we are pleased to call it, 
we do so because we must have someone to do that 
particular work and we cannot devise 
that giving us a fair chance 
humanity trust iteelf ? "———————It is not exactly 
like that. It is a case of the many suffering for the 
faults of the few. Those lapucal prewentae ve 
been called into existence because a 

common humanity was not and is not 


are not certain how that portion is made 
in general, use ia 


deal more honesty and trust in 


5 
g2ay 


Waux Bxvive 
Ave. 12, 1899. 


iteelf abeciately, Lestuae 6 knows own weakness ; 
our ideas of what constitutes honesty are sometimes 
elastic. Sw a man brings you your purse—fall 


th tente, the man begins to regret his action, and 
cor fe nds hint that it would not have been a bad 
ins if he ind kept it. Now, although we hate 
meanness, it is a strange commentary ourselves 
non we ag be whe Paid = whet we ought. 

‘o, there is plenty o ‘or honesty; we need 
Save no lent bat that we aball be fully trusted if we 
prove ourselves worthy. 
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Seo ik 1508 New Serial Story Starts To-day. oh 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


Author of ‘‘ Mysteries of Police and Crime,’’ “‘ Chronicles of Newgate,” ‘* Memorials of Millbank,’’ ‘‘ Secrets of the Prison House,” 
‘*A Prison Priacess,’’ ‘‘Criminals I have Known,’’ etc. 


DOOD OOO OHH OD DOO HO OHSS ODHODH OOOOH OOSOHOHOHS POHHH OHHH HGHOH HHH OS OOOH OOOOH HOOOOHOOHOOOOOD 


CHAPTER I. 
Tas Escarz rrom PorTianp. 


Tasns was @ sudden of weather. The fierce 
gusts of wind came rain laden the seaward, and the 
urple black clouds were riven with streaks of dazzling 
ight. 
ee Fall in, No. 97!” The brief word of command went 
ehoing through the ies, taken up and passed on from 
officer to officer, and the broken of convicts gathered 
quickly together like well-discip soldiers. There was 
barely time to rank them up together two deep, give the 
word “right turn, double march,” before the storm burst 
upon them. It wasa swiftly risen autumnal gale from the 
south-west, a tornado, with the accompaniment of 


i 
; 
B 
F 


the distant amid the 
Soret aight fevearmeeen: 
lemen' your . 
“No. » doubled 


all—officers and convicts alike 
—with sudden uncontrollable 
terror. The a in -s 

was paralysed ; men broke 
and ran for their lives, a wild, 
disorderly, and disorganised 
mass of humanity, making 
in hot haste straight for the 


last. 

Warder Manvers, a little 
ashamed of himself for his 
surrender to panic, was the 
first to recover, and quickly 


were available owing to the lucky chance that the prisoners 
were assembled in the sheds—were sent out to search for 
One hurried on to the prison with the 
name of tho fugitive now reported by Mr. Manvers to be 
X. Y., 27873 George Gringo. From the prison further help 
was sent to the works : officers to take ope! of parties and 
prosecate the search. The usual notice 
rison fixg-staff, and the warning gun was fired. 
e electric telegraph s0on flashed the news to all neigh- 
bouring police-stations, and the clerks in the Governor's 
office set busily to work filling up forms which announced 
ced & veward of 25, and gives a full 
description of the runaway convict. 
His name was George Gringo, alias George Vaughan, his 
age forty, his complexion dark and moreover much sun- 
burnt, eyes brown, height 5ft. 10in., figure proportional, 
distinctive marks, a heart pierced with an arrow tattoed 
upon the left fore-arm, a pair of flags crossed upon the 


eanwhile, in spite of the pouring rain, the search for 


escape was run 


The storm had continued all through the night with 
unabated fury. Nowhere on the south coast is tho force of 
a south-wester more seriously felt than at Portland Bill. 
The Weet Bay becomes in that wind a treacherous trap for 
the home’ bound and its high raised shifting barrier, 
the far-famed Chesil Beach, is too often strewed with the 
wreckage of ill-fated crafts which have failed to make the 
shelter of the breakwater. So it was the morning after 
Gringo’s escape. It was now known that a fine et 
ship had been cast away in the night and it was feared that 
not a single soul had been saved. 

Meanwhile the search for the missing convict had been 
continued unremittingly, and was at last crowned with 
success. 

It was Mr. Manvers who found him. The officer who 
had lost him now recovered his body, coming upon it quite 
by chance, where it lay motionless under the iffe 
that form the outer walls of the precipitous prison island 
For George Gringo was dead. 

He must have wandered on and on through the storm, 
hurried on recklessly, bliadly, driven ever forward by his 
fierce desire to evade his pursuers, and then finally, with 
one last fatal false step ho had met the full reieacethat 
awaits us all. 

He had fallen from a ¢ height, down into the depths 
of a disused quarry ; right to the bottom of a basin or lower 


: platform just above the edge of the sea. 


Mr. Manvers in the eagerness of his search had crept 
along this lower level and had come all at 
once upon the corpse. 

There it lay; bruised and mangled, the 
face battered to ir recognition. But 
there was no mistaking the prison clothes, 
the blue and red smock frock, the brown 
fustian knickerbockers and gaiters, the 
heavy hobnailed highlows, the long stock- 
ings, the coarse striped shirt, ev ing 
plentifully decorated by that well-known 
Government stigma, the hideous crow’s foot 
mark of the Brcad Arrow. 


that explained the wounds 
on the head. One gaped wide 
in the forehead, and all around 
it the life blood was encrusted 
hard and black as dricd up 
coal tir. 

“Hod better have stayed 
where he was!” was the out- 
spoken comment of Manvers 
as he turned him over not 
exactly to identify him for 
that was tees pas 60 

‘al 


tion,” telling them to “dress much had the disfigured 
by the right,” and witb the the face and injured the 
automatic im of features and battered the poor 
one held responsible for a frame. Lut identitication was 
certain number of his fellows unnecessary. Here was a 
dead or alive, quickly counted dead convict, and a live con- 
hie vict had escaped the day 
Fiftsen sixteen, before ; it was cause and « flect, 
bs BA the ——_ — Bix 

seven —— c 5 reasoning sui ce 

B ecco: ber a: where # oo the question of identity. 

Then, with a quick move- a So Mr. Manvers calling 
and a cold Finalty, with one last false step, he had met the full release that awaits us all. down half-a-dozen of his 


ment of 

feeling about heart, he 

realised that he was “one . 
man short” He could only account for sixteen convicts. 
seventeenth bad ere his was no moment for idle 
apd was quite recent, within the 


secon en surely possible, if | more probably, he had found some tempo g-place, 

rie i was disp yed. Mr. Maavece Iped from 1 which = would undoubtedly be the follow- 
were enough, f ° 

aig pagar ml, made meted not so easy to get off this island,” said the chief 


got off, or he was 


send six stam: 
puzzled about your holiday? Then mee 


ed with t activity on and about 
t was continued till long after midnight, and 
fruitless. He was gone; either ho had 

wned or struck by lightning; or, still 


confidently, adding with kindly encouragement to 
og a “ 't we down-hearted, Mr. 


tried to heart of grace, and 
yet could not believe his itive would be found. 


give you practical advice. 


drab clad charges to his aid, 
desired them to lift the body 
and carry it up to the cliff above. There, after due report had 
been made to the eenior officer preeent, a hand-barrow was 
produced and a melancholy procession formed, to conve 
the corpse into the prison enclosure. It was done wi 
decency, with reverence indeed. They were common felons 
these poor misguided wretches; criminals, cruel, hardened 
outcasta from society, expiating their offences in this place 
of perpetual penitence and toil, but they were men with 
human hearts and feelings not cntirely seared, and this 
burthen they bore had been their comrade, their fellow 
— a few short hours betore, 
gates, the prison the high 
peepee hemor ep ae 
.) on as to and 
from iabour twice daily; on to the prison Peepital, an 
imposing castellated edifice solidly built, like all the rest of 


and an envelope (stamped) to the HOME NOTES Travel Editor. 
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ASK ANOTHER. 


W. G. wishes to know if I think education essential to 
success in life. “I my tt is, but my friend maintains 
the contrary ; he points to the fact that many men 
have eucceeded who couldn't read or write, and asserts 
that education is more often the reverse of a bless- 


= ” 


ing. The time when an illiterate man 
could build up a large business - is past ; sregpelaor Rasy : 
an Hy exception, but, era ing, 
education is if you wish climb the ladder. 


It must be remem that the men referred to 
made their fortunes, or the sure foundations of them, 
ata time when education was at a comparatively low 
level. But those men had an education of another 


dness, will 

even now, but without the help 3 
you will be beaten. As to your friend’s last assertion, 
education is apt to make you unhappy if you do not 
ambition; but one of 1 objects 


No Sport cannot understand why people play cricket, 


Ave. 12, 1899. 

NEW gal glee ion commences on 72. It is a|  iteelf absolutely, because it knows its owm weakness ; 
bright and entertaining one, different entirely from | our ideas of what constitutes honesty are sometimes 
any other which has appeared before. The fun of the elastic. S a man brings you your purse—fall 
thing es in the fact that it 1 ks so easy, and really | of money—w: 7p Bane erceyed, you are 

isn’t, At the eame time, the set is by no means sarge . That shows your low op’ of 
a difficult one; it calls for skill, and certainly the best | the integrity of your fellow-man. But if you don’t 
man will win the prize. reward 


the contente, the man his 

your friends hint that it would not have been a bad 
thing if he had kept it. Now, although we hate 
meanness, it is a strange commentary u ourselves 
that we require to be peld for doing what we ought. 
No, there is plenty of scope for honesty; we need 
have no fear but that we shall be fully trusted if we 


prove ourselves worthy. 


lawn tennis, and similar games in ‘the summer-time. 
“ They play football in winter; that’s sensible, because 
they want to get warm,” he writes. “I can under- 
stand boating, and cycling, and golf in summer, 
because you can go as you please. But in cricket and 
tennis you must go as others please, and make your- 
self hot and uncomfortable ‘for amusement.’ I don’t 


see any sense in that.” My correspondent | Ws have received several substantial amounts for the 
sppareatly thinks that we ought toshelve these games | FresH Arm Funp, both from officers and men on . 
till the winter, and play them concurrently with foot- | board the ships of our Navy. The latest to come to 
ball. This raises another point, namely, why we| band is £8 lle., which means that Thureday, August 


should not play cricket all the year round, as our 
Scottish relations play football. e objection that 
it is too cold to d about is to be met with the 


argument that in summer it is too hot to run about. 


10th, will be known as H.M.8. Dido day. 
Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,932 6s. 7d. 
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into the House of Commons prohibiting whistling in | 4Y, when you are possibly surrounded by other noises | boro’), d.; Cyril, Be. Jack inepherd, $d.;"H. Haynes Walters, 
London streets, except in case of a cab being required. | 80d with work that distracts your attention, these | £1 1% : Lient. fr ae an mir3 Adam, 9a. tee 
Jnst now, however, a strong protest is being made by | | Memor’es pass unnoticed, but during the silence of the | 4. 1. be.; ‘Mies Griffith, 1s.; T. Jameson, 64.; W. Warren, 1d.5 
a few of the “ upper ten” against the noiseand racket | ight your memory, automatically, recalls the chimes. | Que who # Cariuns, ls.; In Memory of Arthur, $s. j,dinoe. (Beltast), 
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system of summoning cabs. Maybe we shall live to for twenty-five years used to toll a bell in a large | Heath, be eOrickett Giub, £2 53, 64, * Op od.; A Prtends Ie Ba. kare. 
see Marconi’s wireless telegraphy come to the assist- factory to ring out the hands. Although it is now | M. A, Hurst, 8¢.; Charles Clarke (Hrance), 8s. W. H., f 
ance of the cabbies, and then anybody who professes | t0 years fia hs left Fahy a at twelve and te i 
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stereosco an chronicling te on a post-card, daytime. ma ne raceteld Leger dana in te. yen rer G15. i 7, 
add to the “ Kettie Epitor,” to arrive not later | I wou.p this week particularly draw the attention of Girls of Jeesup treet ‘School, pod per: Me ie ead ance 
than Monday, August 14th. readers to the new serial story, the first instalment | ™- Symons (Bast Londcn C.C.), £2 12s. 6d.; O. FP. Kelly (J 
he followi ti “Why is i of which appears on page 81. There is too much Witule Vines enc ne Bearer y Meritt ay D ioe Nag 
C. O. propounds the fo a ae ach bright i eee sameness about convict stor-es, but this one by Major | Mine, Kimberley, £3 7s $4.; E. Andrews, 10s.; J. Al +B. 
that we see Tran Jil the profeceional classes, and | Gtifiths is‘as far above all others as the stars are | i. fine’ {any Merce Stents tae ter ee ee a ee 
among what I may © Professional classes, and | above the earth. Ihave read the whole story, so I te Mies Sawie, 8s.; T. C. (Liverpool), 28.; Dudley Wilson, 7s. 2d. 
so few among the other classes of the community know. After yon have read it, the paper on to | 2,3. Comley, 0s. Cowins, i¢s, 6d.; Officers and Ship's 
Take law and politics as examples; we find old men of | some friend who isn't acquainted with it and ask him | “"™"™" =z ee 
4 o seetrgntn z 
ray Ae end eb Togically ay clear] 1 Pani taal hick gece 
ment, but if you inquire among the working-classes | “Do we give honesty a fair chance?” aska Trusty, 
y > 


ou will find it very different. Among the latter, 
he body outlives the intellect more often than not; 
that is, you find aman enjoying good health at an 
advanced age, but his mind is ying and we say 
ho is in his ‘second childhood.’ Of course, there 


are 
exceptions, but I am epeaki: ay. The sayin, 

ee en Ghee to egttaial mae 
applicable to the working than to the professional 
oLaees. Iam not saying this because 1 despise the 
former, but because I am a working man myself and 
should like to know the reason.” ————-——The 
explanation of this difference is, chiefly, that in the 
one class the mind has been cultivated and pes oe 
The continual judicious use of the mental ties 
proves the in’ 


y' the ord 
man who works with his hende 
of his mental capacity, 
for the simple reason that he hash't the same oppor- 
tunity as the professional man. The latter, moreover, 
was able to live under better conditions, and knew how 
to his body sufficiently healthy to support 
his bra rr alt pects man had to put with 
man ties. But things have sllered taxing 
the thirty years, and the difference you refer to 
will become less and The working-man has 
rtunities which his father didn’t think about, and 
he * making use of them. 


A GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE 


who p' to that wedonot. Hecontinues: 


We have elaborate systems of c and register- sales 
ing; we have bell-punches and vouchers, tors a6 a5) 
auditors, and all the rest of it, but about the last aa): 
thing we think akout ls trusting people and s pl Meta 
them that we do trust them. most of the instances ert : 
where we ‘ trust’ a man, as we are pleased to call it, 6 1 ; 


I] 
I 


eoenee roscoesecooes esecceconoes, 
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By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


Author of ‘‘ Mysteries of Police and Crime,’ ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate,”” “‘ Memorials of Millbank,’ “Secrets of the Prison House,” 
“*A Prison Priacess,’’ ‘‘Criminals I have Known,’’ etc. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Tus Escarz rrom Porrianp. 


Tans was @ sudden of weather. The fierce 
gusts of wind came rain laden the seaward, and the 
purple black clouds were riven with streaks of dazzling 
if: 


“ Fall in, No. 97!” The brief word of command went 
ehoing through the quarries, taken up and passed on from 
officer to officer, and the broken of convicts gathered 
quickly together like well-discip soldiers. There was 
barely time to rank them up together two deep, give the 
word “right turn, double march,” before the storm burst 
upon them. 16 vas a ewiitly can axtnaiaal ele fom the 


confusion the disturbed 
elements might favour escape. 
“No. 97 ” doub 
stendil: keep’ 
their and their formation 
until wit a couple of hun- 
dred of their appointed 


awful crash, the thunder- 
jast above their 


all—officers and convicts alike 
—with sudden uncontrollable 
terror. The warder in 

was paral: ; his men bro 
and ran for their lives, a wild, 
disorderly, and disorganised 
mass of humanity, making 
in hot haste straight for the 
shed, where they pulled up 
breathless, drenched to the 
still 


ordering his men to straighten 
up, he “ atten- 
tion,” to “dress 
by the right,” and with the 

impulse of 
one held ible for a 


dead or alive, quickly counted 


were available owing to the lucky chance that the prisoners 
were assembled in the sheds—were sent out to search for 
the runaway. One hurried on to the prison with the 
namo of tho fugitive now reported by Mr. Manvers to be 
X. Y., 27873 George Gringo. From the prison further help 
was sent to the works : officers to take of parties and 
prosecute the search. The usual notice of escape was run 

at the prison fixg-staff, and the warning gun was fired. 

e electric telegraph soon flashed the news to all neigh- 
bouring police-stations, and the clerks in the Governor's 
office set busily to work filling up forms which announced 
the escape, offered a reward of £5, and gives a full 
description of the runaway convict. 

His name was George Gringo, alias George Vaughan, his 
age forty, his complexion dark and moreover much sun- 
burnt, eyes brown, height 5ft. 10in., figure ional, 
distinctive marks, a heart pierced with an arrow tattoed 

ir ee left fore-arm, a pair of flags crossed upon the 


eanwhile, in spite of the pouring rain, the search for 


The storm had continued all through the night with 
unabated fury. Nowhere on the south coast is tho force of 
® south-wester more seriously felt than at Portland Bill. 
The Weet Bay becomes in that wind a treacherous trap for 
the home bound and its high raised shifting barrier, 
the far-famed Chesil Beach, is too often strewed with the 
wrec of ill-fated crafts which have failed to make the 
shelter of the breakwater. So it was the morning after 
Gringo’s escape. It was now known that a fine Hatley) 
ship had been cast away in the night and it was feared that 
not a single soul had been eaved. 

Meanwhile the search for the missin 
continued unremittingly, and was at 
success. 

It was Mr. Manvers who found him. The officer who 
had lost him now recovered his body, coming upon it quite 
by chance, where it lay motionless under the cliffs 
that form the outer walls of the precipitous prison island 
For George Gringo was dead. 

He must have wandered on and on through the storm, 
hurried on recklessly, bliadly, driven ever forward by his 
fierce desire to evade his pursuers, and then finally, with 
one last fatal false step he had met the full reieacethat 
awaits us all. 

He had fallen from a ¢ height, down into the depths 
of a disused quarry ; right to the bottom of a basin or lower 


convict had been 
t crowned with 


‘ platform just above the edge of the sea, 


Mr. Manvers in the eagerness of his search had crept 
along this lower level and had come all at 
once upon the corpse. 

There it lay; bruised and mangled, the 

face battered in beyond recognition. But 
there was no mistaking the prison clothes, 
the blue and red smock frock, the brown 
fustian knickerbockers and gaiters, the 
heavy hobnailed highlows, the long stock- 
ings, the coarse striped shirt, ev: i 
plentifully decorated by that well-known 
Government stigma, the hideous crow’s foot 
mark of the Brcad Arrow. 
The body was humped up anyhow amcng 
the rough débris of the quarry 
surrounded by the sharp 
edged many pointed stones 
that explained the wounds 
on the head. One wide 
in the forehead, and all around 
it the life blood was encrusted 
hard and black as dricd up 
coal tir. 

“Hod better havo stayed 
where he was!” was the out- 
spoken comment of Manvers 
as he turned him over not 
exactly to identify him for 
that was hardly possible, so 
much had the fall disfigured 
the face and injured the 
features and battered the poor 
frame. Lut identification was 
unnecessary. Here was a 
dead convict, and a live con- 


his arty over. vict had escaped the day 

before ; it was cause and flect, 

Boil : as sila the commonest worn “oh 

Seventeen, seventeen, where reasoning sufficed to cettle 
was the soventeenth P i the question of identity. 

Then, with a quick move- So Mr. Manvers calling 

ment of and a cold Finally, with one last false step, he had met the full release that awaits us all. ral Rtas ny 

feeling about heart, he k ) to aid, 

reid ek Se wee cts, | Gringo ted with great activity on and about / and carry itupto the cliff oe hg Thee tire toserne 

was : 
The entre here one a cane ad the works. It was continued till long after midnight, and | been made to the eenior officer precent, a hand-barrow was 


This no moment for idle 

How? When? Where? wee caus t, within the 

was surely Lecgpoor er 
Man 

mie 

dismiseal, and made 


puzzled about your holiday? Then send six stamps 


roved entirely fruitless. He was gone; either he had 
bel or he was Secwned or struck by lightning; or, still 
more ly, he had found some tempo’ hiding-place, 
from which he would undoubtedly be ed the follow- 

day. 

EIEE ae cup rt oi adm ni 
warder , ly enco' 
the coc mer “ Don’t be down-hearted, Mr. 
your fault. We'll have 


and an 
He will give you practical 


roduced and a melancholy procession formed, to conve 

he corpse into the prison enclosure. It was done with 
decency, with reverence indeed. They were common fclons 
these poor misguided wretches; criminals, cruel, hardened 
outcaste from society, expiating their offences in this place 
of perpetual penitence and toil, but they were men with 
human hearts and feelings not cntirely seared, and this 
burthen they bore had been their comrade, their fellow 
sufferer, but a few short hours before. 


Past the gates, h the prison by the high 
embankment where the rae grtaneR bpd | at urea 
to take stock of his felon troops as they filed to and 


from iabour twice daily; on to the prison ital, an 
imposing castellated edifice solidly built, like all the rest of 
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the stone that is a drug at Portland, and so to the mortuary. 
There the body was deposited till an inquest of free 
islanders could be got together to view it, hear the evidence 
and pass the unhesitating verdict of “ Accidental death.” 

“Right turn, quick march,” were Mr, Manver’s brief 
orders to the little party that had brought in the body, as 
he hurried them back to their work in the distant eet 
He brought up the rear himself, according to the strict 
that his men should always ede to prevent the 
possibility of treacherous attack, and thus he was unable to 
check the muttered talk that passed between the two con- 
victs of the leading file. 

“He's got his ‘ticket’ has Gentleman George,” said 
one. “ Blest if I don’t envy him; no more hard and 
short tuck and free for pes | and all, of these nigger driving 
swine, tho ‘ screws.’” 

“Was that George, mate? Are you so blooming sure?” 


askéd the other. 
“Why, who else? What dy’e mean, Soukey? Not 
Gentleman George? Are you going off your chump? Doing 


the barmy, and bidding for tho ‘sylum or ‘farm’? = 

“ George and I were pals; knew each other outside, and 
was in one or two jebs together, the very one that landed 
us here, worse luck. I don’t believe that was the ‘Gentle- 
man.’ Didn't weigh enough. See?” 

“Yah! You're too fast, Sonkey Sam. You can’t weigh 
a pal like a ten ounce loaf.” 

“T tell you I know it wasn’t George. He was bigger, 
brawnier ; taller, too, if they stood ‘it’ periph 

“ It's a tremendous pitch if wot you're ing is true. 
They was his duds tho’. How could he make the swop ? 
Do you think he ‘did’ for this dead ‘un; colded him first 
to so as to strip him and collar the clothes?” 

“Aye. George’d do it easy as biting a chew of tobacco if 
it stood between him and the key of the street. He'd reason 
for wanting liberty these days more than most of us. I 
know that, for the last lot from the Scruts brought him 
some queer news. He told me he'd risk anything to make 
his guy.’ 

ca There, you two, Grimes and Pickup—less talking!” 

owled Mr. Manvers from behind. “Silence! or I’ll have 
it in for you before the Governor at dinner-time! Hear? ‘“ 

The conversation thus abruptly interrupted was, how- 
ever, continued in the recesses of the quarry, and the ques- 
tion fully debated whether George Gringo should be “ put 
away”; whether, in plain English, the prison authorities 
should be informed of the substitution suspected or left to 
discover the fraud for themselves. The decision was in the 


negative. 

“What should I get by it?” said Pickup finally. 
“Nothing; only to be called a *nose’ the rest, and a 
crack on the skull from a jumper or pick first time they got 
me alone. No; let the blokes do their own business. “Tisn’t 
mine or y' ad 


ours. 
‘So no warning, no hint was given, nothing came out at | 


the inquest or before it, that the remains lying in the 
mortuary wero other than those of the fugitive convict who 
had lost his life in his rash attempt to go free. True, in 
the absence of direct and positive evidence in the ee 
nisable features there was a superficial examination of 
body marks, the scars left by affray or accident, or again, 
those ineffaceably tattoed devices which short-sighted 
vanity so often leads the criminal classos to 
label themselves with for ever. These, it was true, did not 
exactly correspond with those recorded in the dead man’s 
But very little notice was taken of the 
a ; nothing beyond a passing sneer at the careless- 
ness of police officers and prison comrades who must have 
“taken down” the marks wrong in the first instance. 
Flags, or no Flags, Anchors crossed or Anchor and Crown, 
Joined Hands, or Heart transfixed—what did it matter ? 
Such records might be correctly or incorrectly copied 
in the official rs el Here they were at any rate 
plain and indelibly written in Indian ink or gun- 
wder on the human palimpsest, and this must be 
. Y.—23783, George Gringo, alias George Vaughan, who 
had been duly convicted on the 14th May, 189—, at the 
C.C.C., “ for conspiracy, fraud.and personation,” and having 
regard to his previous convictions, sentenced to ten years’ 
ese servitude, and a further ten years’ fn supervision. 


and 


ow @ sponge might be passed over the slate; the law had 
done with him—George Gringo was dead and buried in a 
nameless grave. 


CHAPTER II. 
. “Casr Up sy THE Sea.” 
Tne cruel sea, as its anger abated, seemed content to 
surrender some of its prey. All that next morning after the 
storm fragments of wreckage were thrown up on the beach, 
and it was evident that the havoc among shipping and their 
human freights had becn terrible. Very early in the day 
ve of cearchers, Coastguardsmen and longshore Port- 
nders, had been actively moving to and fro, intent upon 
the business of collecting flotsam and jetsam or of makin 
rescue where it was not too late. Among the number o! 
lattcrod, mutilated bodics gradually picked up, all un- 
doubtedly dead, one still breathed. They found a man 
almost at his last gasp lying on the shingle just above the 
water line; he was lashed to a sper, bar of ashbip’s top 
hamper, and he had, no doubt, been washed up by the sweep 
of some encroaching, long reaching wave. To this he 
obviously owed his salvation. 
He was a sailor, that too was clear ; tall, swarthy, strongly- 
built. His tattered tempest-torn = had a nautical look; 
the blue , the oil-skin cap, the 


nearly any questioning, and it seemed 
doubtful whether his life oe 

could carry him to somo place of succour and attend to 
needs. He was taken tothe Portland Railway-station, and 


by train to the We: th Seamen’s Home and Hospital, 
where hoe was ly reco by restoratives ; but he lay 
comatose for the rest of the day. 
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Towards evening he was just able to speak, incoher- 
ently ; his mind wandered; he could give no account of 
himself or what he had passed through; for the moment 
his memory was gone, and the doctor in attendance being 

inte: in the case, expressed his opinion that it 
might never return. Yet the patient was uite unhurt ; 
there were, at least, no visible external injury ; if he 
had suffered at all, it was only in his mi He could answer 
none of the many quéstions to him; he could not tell 
his own name, nor that of his ship, neither where she 
hailed from, nor where she was bound. 

All was an absolute ; e 
him were fairly puzzled. What was to be done with P 
There were not sufficient grounds for cc rtifying him insane. 
Send him to the workhouse? The man w.isas , with 
no rights of “ settlement ” in a parish (hat did not own him ; 
besides, he was able-bodied, 
vigorous health ; why should he be kept in idleness by the 
rat ? 

bs Fommetiines I have my doubts cf him,” said the doctor 
on the morning of the third day 
Home. “I get another opinion.” 


“I¢ is not an unusual case, surely ?” ed the 


nurse. “I have heard before of this total loss of memory 


after some great shock.” 
“Yes, yes, I know that. My doubts are as to the 
genuineness of the symptoms. That is why I should like 


to call in Dr. Barnard. 
“ Of Portland Prison ?” 


“ Precisely. He has considerable experience with feigned 
insanity and simulated disease. I'll write and ask him to 


come over. Stay, what was that?” 

The patient who was in his ted just behind the screen 
made a movement, uttered a slight sound. Could he have 
heard this conversation, was he so far recovered as to 
understand nnd bo interested in it? He had indeed heard 
it, and a good deal more. 

The nurse found him sitting 
better. 
“Where am I, missus? Seems as though 1 

bashing” (beating). 

She told him exactly what had occurred. 

“Shipwreck! Ah, to ke sure now, I remember. 
James B. Osgood, from Miramichi, Thompkins, master. 


up, and seemingly much 


‘We wos aflying up the channel when the wind S.8.W. by 
Sou’ freshened to a gale and took us on a lee shore. Last 
thing I know wos lashing myself to a spar as the ship went 


down. 
“What's your name ? ” 


“ Jones. Jedediah Jones of South Shields. What’s your's? 
Seamen’s Home, Weymouth ? 
Well, missus, I'd like to get up now and clear out. I’ve 


Where d’yo say I am? 


given you enough trouble.” 


“You must wait till the doctor sees you,” protested the 
nurse. 
“T want to go now, where's my clothes?” insisted the 


man. 

“There by the bedside just as they were taken off 
But go you can’t, not yet. So lie still where you are till 
you get some proper discharge.” 

The sailor sank back among the pillows with a dis- 
contented grunt and said no more. He was sossing 
soundly when the nurse presently left him to attend to 
other duties. 

Half-an-hour later when she returned the bed was 
empty. 

@ man was gone. He had got out of bed the moment 
he was alone, had hastily donned his rags, and walked 
straight cut of the house. 

He struck out for the country, cautiously making 


inquiries for the Dorchester road, and when he reached the | 


outskirts of the town he came upon & wixapost which gave 

him a true direction. One arm pointed back to Weymouth, 

whence he had come; another eastwood to Poole; westward 

a road led to Abbotsbury and Bridport; and, last of all, 

neeteeet stretched the Queen’s highway to Dorchester and 
don. 


attraction to such as he. To him 

le that drew him with irresistible force, for there he 

w he shculd find all that he most sorely needed—peace 

and pleasantness, security from pursuit, an assured position 

locked by a bottomless purse, into which he meant to dip 
very deep. 

“{t was a bold move,” he said to himself as he trudged 
gaily along, “but it was worth it, and the luck has favoured 
me well. chap came ashore in the nick of time, and 
when I wanted him most. His clothes here, and the silver 
in his pouch; they’re mine. I won them by right of 
- = heel that's the nicest word. Not quite in the way I 
should have fancied, but then, it had to be done. I don’t 
believe the poor devil could have lasted long, anyhow. He 
was well nigh drowned, and it was really a kin , what 
I’ve heard the. doctors call euthanasia, to help him over the 
stile into the big Beyond. ; 
“It was bis luck, his fate, his misfortune that brought 
him there right in my path just then. But for him, I 
should never have oe away from that accursed hole, that 
hell upon earth; they’d have run into me sure enough 
sooner or later. No man’s scot free from the island 


hand; the sly, 
cold-blooded, she devil who with me because, f 
she did not like my ways; they were too dangerous for her 


blank. Those who had of 


would soon be restored to 


of his detention in the 


He rubbed his eyes and looked at ler inquiring!y. 
a 


The 


This last was, of course, his goal, the great centre of 
especially it was a 
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saintship, too dirty; she did not choose to run the risks; 
she preferred to separate; to go her own road; to work 
apart and independent; to make her own way. 

“ Yes, yes, my pretty Princess, you thought you could 
do better for yourself than vi He was a 
failure, a ‘ wrong ’up,’ you-only had to throw him aside like 
a squeezed lemon and put out your hand afresh and take 
the pick of the basket. We shall see, we shall see. There 
are ties which cannot be broken; duties that cannot be 
ignored and that by the Lord above I mean to show you as 
soon asI get , to London, where they tell me you 
are and where I shall find you, never fear. Great people 
are easy enough to run into when the prise is the 


hunting. 

‘And with that he let out a “ view halloa!” as though he 
were once againat the covert side,and had seen the fox break 
away. Then, settling down into a steady, manful stride, he 

ged on towards Dorchester, eleven miles distant, the 
first stage on his journey to London. 

We will not follow him through all his weary tramp to 
the far-off E] Dorado—the land flowing with milk and honey, 
the inexhaustible mine for all who, like him, had the secret 
of drawing upon its supplies. 

It was a long road, but the longest has its end, and he 
was helped forward by hope and occasional pele He had 
learnt to turn his hand to — in his various 
periods of enforced seclusion; he had served on the Dart- 
moor farm, had built walls, made and laid bricks; he had 
mended trucks, had done a spell of plate-laying, could drive 
an ergine and milk cows. Here and there, as he ‘skippered’ 
it along, he picked vp eeveral emall jobs that gave him food 
and shelter, and a few shillings to put him further on his 
way. He kept “off the cross,” too, for he would not give 
the “coppers” another chance. He had had enough of 
“chokey” fora time, and did not mean, not if he could 
help it, to see the inside of another “stir” for the rest of 
his opie 

He had done with all that game, had left it clean behind 
him, and he hugged himeelf with the delightful conscious 
nees that as things had fallen he had now nothing really to 


ear. 

There could be no more pursuit; the screws had caught 
their man and buried him, as they thought. The Seamen’s 
Homo was not likely to talk about Jedediah Jones. Thia 
was a free country unless you went wrong, and a ship- 
wrecked mariner could not be held inst his will any- 
where. All he had got todo wa3to his way to London 
safely, the eooner the better, and draw the dividends that 
he felt certain would be paid him on his investment in 
secret inconvenient know! of other e’s affairs. 

“When at last he og the great Babylon he decided 
to do the final stage ag He had saved a bit cf money, 
farthing by farthing from the ecant wages he had earned 
by the way, more than enough to cover the cost of a railway 
ticket, and he spent a portion of it now without a pang. 

It was wiser he felt to enter London through Paddington 
Station than by any of the great tho: ‘ares, running 
the gauntlet of an interfering police, which holds its out. 
| eed and videttes ever to challenge the footsore 

vel-worn tramp, which ] upon him with evil eyes 

i ulously to the most specious canting tale 


he La pitch. 

He kept his talk rather for those it might influence; the 
kindly souls of the Good Samaritan ge to which he 
made his way at once; a hospitable haven this, in the 
neighbourhood of Seven Dials, for men like he 

ended to be, destitute folk of better class, dragged 
own by undeserved misfortune, whom a little timely 
suceour might save. Any one he knew who could persuade 
the doorkeeper, or tte members of the committee on duty, 
t he seen better days might have the run of the 
; supper, a sleeping berth, an for the insido 

of a week, while he hunted up friends or found work. 

George Gringo or Vaughan, as we will etill call him, 
although it was soon to give place to another name, won 
his way easily inside. He was an old soldier, beating the 
streets, but he had been promised a situation if he could 
only tide over the next few days. Would the Good 
Samaritans give him the shelter of a roof until better 
times came ? 

A case of this kind, most plausible on the face of it, for 
reve ils pe in spite of his seediness, spoke with tho 
accent and manner of a gentleman, was nearly certain to 
succeed at the Good Samaritan. had many such appli- 
cants,with far better claims possibly, honest, well 
meaning waifs astray upon the wide waters of want, and it 
was not strange they should be sometimes taken in. 

The committee man on duty for the evening was a certain 
Colonel Mainwaring Dundas, a retired officer, who gave a 
large portion of bis leisure to work of this sort, ndly, 
unostentatious philanthropy, and he was an active spirit th 
tho management of this most useful and commendable 


refuge. 

The Colonel, short in figure, spry, with grey hair, bushy 
white eyebrows, bronzed face, and an alert rather abrupt 
manner, eat at the window a little withdrawn; out of sight 
above the pegs into which each cardidate for shelter 
ae i is Fae ection, and answered the rire 
tions put hi y the rkeeper, an ex-sorgeant major 
the Guards. The latter was prompted often by the com- 
mittee man, who for obvious roagons did not show. 

“What does he call himself?” asked Colonel Dundas, 
who had been watching the applicant from behind » 


curtain. 
“Jones, sir. Says he served in the Halbardiers ycars 


ago. 

«Ait hin Es et Cohen Soe ‘ 
“ Dundas, , Main i he sa: ” echoed the 
doorkeeper with a ee eee tes 


* What was his own rank when he left the Halbardiers ? 
Ask him.” 


The man who reads SHORT STORIES never 


of temper. 


his children. ‘The woman who reads SHO RIES never 
ots bs en CRT Sion =e 
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was here to-night. And here, give him this without sa; 
where it comes from. Understand? I should like, too, to 
know what becomes of him.” 

The sovereign, for that was the value of the Colonel’s 
gift was duly p: on to Jones, alias Gringo, alias George 

aughan, whilom Captain in Her Majesty’s al 
Regiment of Halbardiers. It was handed him later in the 
evening when, after the night inmates had dispatched 
a substantial hot meal, the old sergeant-major who 
managed the Refuge, came for a “crack” with a ccmrade 
over @ pipe before the common-room fire. He was 
easily persuaded luce a Court Guide, which was 
lying on the shelf in the committeco-room among the books 
of reference. Jones wanted it to seek the a Ses of one 
who had been, he eaid, a friend and associate in past days. 

He did not take the Sergeant-major further into his con- 
fidence, but the reader shall be told at once, for it has an 
important bearing upon what is to come, that the name he 
sought was Tzeurach, and the entry in full, as recorded in 
the Book, was: 


His Hicuwess Prince TzEvRAcH 
(Schloss Tzeurach, Hungery), 
197 ‘k Lane. 


——— 


CHAPTER III. 
A BomssHELt FoR THE PRINCESS. 


Tuart opulent Hungarian magnate, Prince Tzeurach— 
Prince Emil XXVII., as he was sometimes called in his 
own country—had come to London, with the avowed 
intention of making a long, possibly a permanent, stay. 
He had only recently been married to a second wife, a 
young and very beautiful creature, his junior by many 
‘nari whom he idolised, and on whom he was ready to 

vish rich gifts in unlimited profusion. This move to 
England as a residence from the remote and gloomy 
recesses of the Carpathians had been made in deference to 
the Princess’s most earnest wish. She had, indeed, her 
reasons why they should leave Hungary, etrong reasons 
that were not without still greater weight with the Prince. 

Schloss Tzeurach had been the scene of a terrible catas- 
trophe some few years previously, the death of the first 
Princess Tzeurach, who been burnt in hor bedroom. 
Her successor, Hermione, Princess Tzeurach, an English 
beauty, was determined to escape from the Castle’s terrible 
aszociations that darkened its history. Her husband had 
been — loth to humour her. 

They pitched their tents in Park Lane, acquiring 
there a fine new mansion just then vacant by the sudden 
ey a millionaire diamond merchant. Prince 
Tzeurach took it over just as it stood; the lease and furni- 
ture, the first ata ce figure, the second at a price that 
would have been itory to any but ono of presumably 
colossal wealth. possessions of the Tzeurach’s were 
indeed said to be most extensive, whole villages, vast forests, 
productive mines and many noble residences, the whole 
mo no doubt as is too often the case in that far-off 
country, but the revenues remaining must still have reached 


a high 

Eitacess Tavares Spee straight into a first place in 
London society. She been the test success of the 
soenen fos eee. Her parties, her grand balls, and 
crow recoptions, her dinners sumptuous yet recherché, 
the cook an nal artist, the cellar stocked with choice 
wines oe Tokay—all these splendid enter- 


Then her were beyond compare. 

use of the Tzeurach diamonds, and all the 

rest of the family heirlooms, which were of the most 
i It had long been a tradition with 

Sre'Trourachs that whoever held the title should add some- 

thing to the general store, and thus it had grown greatly in 

value and extent. 

The Princess’ private apartments, a whole suite of rooms, 
boudoir, bedroom, dressing-rooms and so forth, devoted to 
her exclusive use were on the first floor of the 
were a triumph of the 


holsterer’s art. lo primrose 
with ny mpadour brocade, the furniture white, 
many pieces aren © pretty fancy which had added 
thousands to the bill. the m, the decoration was 
stronger, richer—a sharply accentuated contrast between 
deep crimson and virgin white. Pannelled walls and 
painted ceilings, with the spoils of an ancient Adam 
eoncangge och rs works from the pencil of Angelica Kauff- 
mann. silver toilet yer tortoise-shell-backed 
,® profusion of valu- 


ings, wordrobes of tic size and great costliness, B 
Sheraton, Chippendale, Italian Cinquecinto, all full to over- 
flowing with 
envious 
The Princess was to be found in her boudoir most 


intimates, or with her maid and dresser, the 

pl aR ag grr malaga per 
or or the 

ants of some who came with toilettes to 


great modiste H 
choose or “ fit.” She was here, lounging idly and gossiping 
Cag ae eee oe 
-the-way, the f 
of ag Y; from ated Prison 


Gringo, the convict, A 

w has been already described. 
The ladies were , the onemeptaroany, is ee 
with languid interest, a t cloak of which 


pes | are about the finest eables I have ever seen in my 
life,” said the Countess, with a sigh, much oppressed by the 
hopeless inequalities of life. “Have you any idea what 
they cost P A thousand pounds?” 

“Well, I belicve two thoueand, but really I do not know, 
nor do I tly care. It is Emil’s business, and I did not 
ask him for them. I think they are more or less a bribe. 
He talks of wintering at Tzeurach, hateful place. He says 
there is business of importance to take him to Hungary, 
and I suppose he thought that I might want these furs if I 
go with _ 

“ I suppose you will go if he insista ?” 

“Certainly not, if he insists; that is not quite the way 
fo maces with me. I might be led, but I rofuse to bo 

ven.” 

“ Well, it is to understand that he would not like to 
leave you behind, even with such a thoroughly trust- 
worthy chaperon as me,” laughed thia. “ Besides, I 
tell you plainly, Princess, that should shirk the 
responsibility. I will admit that you are a paragon 
a propriety, but you have too many people at your 


“There, there, my dear Cynthia, do not be alarmed on 
my account, Iam perfectly well able to take care of myself, 
and I have not the slightest present intention of causing 
my Prince a moment’s uneasiness.” 

‘At that moment her Highness’s confidential maid and 
constant nal attendant came into the room. 

“ Have I your Highness’s permission?” she asked ina voice 
of ~~ humility, a voice that was deep, harsh, almost 
masculine, and having a strongly marked foreign accent. 
This was Lisa—Tia Lisa—Aunt Lisa. A woman who had 
been with the Princess from childhood, and who was on the 
closest and most confidential terms with her. A woman no 
longer young—quite ffty, indeed, with hair that was nearly 
grey, and many wrinkles on her hard, weather-beaten facc, 
the face of the Southern who ripens early and fades 
prematurely ; but there were no other signs of tailuro; she 
stood firm and erect, with a square, robust frame, and her 
nervous hands, with their knotted joints, spoke of much 
muscular strength. 

“What is it, my good Lisa ? ” asked the Princess. 

“His Highness’s valet, Aurel Mirko, has ccme to me 
representing that his Highness the Prince humbly solicits 
ead aad of an interview. Will your Highness rcceive 

Tho permission was accorded readily, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards the Prince entered with many courtcous 
apologies for intruding so early in the day. Let us pause 
a moment to contrast these two hardly fitting mates to 
judge by external appearances. The Princess was tall, 20 

ll that her rather full well-moulded fi seemed quite 
slight ; she had a dazzlingly fair complexion, violet eyes, 
brown hair, soft, silky, rebellious; a well-shay rather 
“tip-tilted ” nose, with fine delicate nostrils, a short upper 
lip constantly raised a little, and showing her one defect—a 
defect which yet gave picquancy to the face, rather pro- 
minent front teeth. 

By the side of this charming woman the com- 
parison was all inst the Prince. He was well ad- 
vanced into middle age, of short mcan ure, had a 
small face with irregular features, and the chief charac- 
teristics of his race much emphasieed, and to his disadvan- 
tage. A dull, swarthy skin, restlessly roving eyes of that 
deep, lustreless black that gave no index of what went 
on within, the unwinking eyes of the wild hawk, which 
never changed, save when they blazed with flame under 
some sudden access of fierce, wild passion, eyes that spoke 
of mixed ancestry, the Magyar crossed with the Tzigane, 
the Hungarian with the Gipsy. Once, so ran the famil 
tradition, a Tzeurach prince had been carried away wit: 
uncontrollable love for the splendid beauty of a Romany 
Ro, and had made her his bride, thus importing the strango, 
wild Gipsy strain into the Tzeurach blood which appeared 
now in the present Prince Emil. 

The Prince carried in his hand a morning matey and 
he at once called his wife’s attention to a paragraph under 
the head of Court News. 

“Count Apafy has come over, as you see, quite unex- 
ecciey Dear ial miesion to St. James’s. He is my very 
good friend, and we must do something for him, give some 
entertainment in his honour at once.” 

“What do you propose, Emil ?” asked the Princess. 

“ What you English call a big dinner, I suppose, and a 

tion afterwards,” replied the Prince. 

“ My dear man, are you aware that this is the month of 
November, and that there is not a soul in town. Cynthia 
tells me that hardly anybody is back, and anything like a 
large party is out of the question. We could get nobody 
to come worth having.” 

4 Well, well, we shall have Aa persieted the Prince 
“and I must really ask you, cess, to give the matter 
your immediate attention.” . 

“Ask Cynthia here,” replied the Princess, with a little 
gay, unconcerned ae. “She understands these things 
so much better than do, and, as you know, she did all our 


parties last season. . 

“And most admirably, too, that I will most gratefully 
allow. Perhaps, Lady Mordaunt, you will place us under 
fresh obligations and prepare some sort of list? You know 
so much best whom we are likely to get. I think the invi- 
tations should go out to-day. Can you suggest any names? 
Let us go over there and write.” 

He pointed toa satinwood escritoire in a corner of the 


thoughts, ahe took up the T1urs from where the Princo had 
thrown 


characterise. It 
of surprise. But, whatever tho cause, oul 
which was probably involuntary and instantly check 


, had been the worst I feared, I 


sufficed to attract the attention of the two others in the 
room. 

“ Why, Iermione, what has happened to you?” quickly 
asked the Princo in an anxious tone. “ Are you ill?” 

“You must be,” added Cynthia. “You have gone so 
white, even to your Jips, Let me call Lisa.” 

“It is nothing, I assure you. I am very silly, I cannot 
account for it, a sudden acute pain which has alrcady passed 
away. But I should like Lisa to come to me, or better still, 
I will go to her.” 

And so speaking the Princess with an alacrity that 
indicated the passing of her recent indisposition rose from 
her sofa, and walked quite briskly into the next room. She 
still held the Tirgs in her hand, and her first act on join- 
ing her maid was to seize the woman's erm convulsively, 
saying in a hoarse fierce whisper : 

“Read this, read this! Canit be he? It is the same 
name; the description tallics. Oh, Lisa, if it should be 
George Vaughan!” 

The paragraph to which the Princess thus feverishly 
called Lisa’s attention was headed, “ Escape of a Convict 
from Portland.” It was the first part of the story, the full 
details of which have been already given, and the details 
were evidently of a disquieting nature. . 

“I thought he was dead; I was suro of it. The news 
came from a source that seemed unquestionable.” 

“So it did, there can be no doubt of that,” said Lisa, 
toning down her harsh voice to the softest, most soothing 
accents she could command. “This is not the same, rest 
assured, my sweet child. That other Vaughan was a villain 
who did not deserve to live. But even wero it as we fear, 
if—if—sooner than that he should return to wreck and ruin 
your life, Hermione, I would—I would—there is nothing I 
would shrink from to save you, child.” 

The Princess threw herself into an easy chair without 
replying, but it was evident from the twitching of her 
fingers, and the movement of her foot, restlessly following 
the tracery of the pattern on the carpet, that her mind was 
greatly disturbed ; she had lost for the moment the calm, 
cool self-possession, the complete mastery over her emotions, 
that were habitual with her. But at length, after some 
time, she spoke, and in ber usual collected manner. 

“You are right, Lisa. I will not allow myself to be 
disturbed, not at least at present, or until we know more. 
This may be, as I hope and pray it is, the merest coinci- 
dence. We willeay no more about it, and I had better go 
back to those two.” 

“So keep up your heart, my bright, brave, beautiful 
child. Trust to your own self, and to your good old Tia 
Lisa. She will not suffer you to be wronged.” 

‘here were no symptoms of the great anxiety that had 
agitated her in the Princess Hermione when she returned 
to the boudoir. If it still rankled she concealed it well. At 
luncheon, which they took early, after the foreign custom, 
and which was a t:te-d-téte meal, she mado horself par- 
ticularly agreeable to her husband, talking lightly and 
pleasantly upon topics of general passing interest, and 
evincing a quite keen but unusual desire to know all about 
the party which Cynthia Mordaunt had planned. 

How many would sit down to dinner, who were to be 
asked to the reception, and what hope there was of filling 
the rooms? After lunch the Princess volunteered to drop 
her husband at his club, and offered to call for him there 
atany hour. The poor little man, unaccustomed to these 
many condescending attentions, was so overwhelmed 
vith: grails that he quite resolved to call in at 
Garrod’s and choose some costly offering for his wife's 
acceptance. 

Fate, as it seemed, was kinder to the Princess than she 
ex The second half of the convict’s story reached 
London that same afternoon, and the news was conveyed 
to the Princess in that curious and often startlingly 
dramatic fashion with which the modern Londoner is so 


“ AwruL Death on Aan Escarep Convicr.” 


And with a sudden uncontrollable impulse that might 
have spelt danger, she stopped her carringe and ordered 
the footman to buy her a paper. 

There it was set forth in brief te'cgraphic fashion that 
the body of the convict, George Gringo, alias Vaughan, had 
been found in a disused Portland quarry, just above high 
water mark, and the manner in which he was supposed to 
have met his death was stated just as the reader already 
knows, but moro in detail. 

Her Highness threw the shect away from her on to the 
opposite seat of the carriage with a sigh of huge content- 
ment. 

“It was absurd of me to ine things, but even if it 

ve done with it now for 


ood. 
. She recovered the peg folded it carefully into a 
emall compass, and was olding it in her hand when 
she re-entered the house in Park Lane. 

“Send Madame Lisa to me,” was her brief order. And 
the Princess proceeded to the tea-room, where her maid 
presently joined her, ostensibly to receive her hat and cloak. 
“That man, whoever he was, our George Vaugban or 
another, is dead. Seo, read for yourself, Tia. It was foolish 
of me to take alarm so easily, wasn’t it? Now, of course, I 
am safe, unlcss—unless— Tia, tell me, do you really 
believe that he has passed out of my life for ever?” 

“ Why, surely, sweet child. We had the plainest and 
surest proofs of that. In the future let not another 
thought of George Vaughan distress your mind.” 

The Princess evinced quite unusual interest in the forth. 
coming dinner and yr, wery in honour of her husband's 
friend and compatriot, mt gh Princo Tzeurach was 
delighted when he heard his wifo er with Cynthia 
the invitations, which were sent out in shoals, and fncluded 
many who would hardly have been bidden in the height 
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of the crowded season to the somewhat exclusive coterie 
of the Tzeurachs. 

As has been said, in this the early winter, London was 
not at all fall—not, at least, with the “fine flower” and 
“cream ” of Society. Still, Cynthia Mordaunt had suo 
ceeded in capturing a Royal Prince who was passing 
through town incog.; and a good many other celebrities 
thercupon cmerged from the back premises of their 
mansions, where they had been hiding and informally syd 
ing the pleasures of the town. Now, too, the news of 
great Tzeurach entertainment got about, and was quite 
welcomed in the provailing dulness, so that when the night 
arrived, the magnificent reception rooms were positively 
crammed. 

The dinner had been laid for forty, and was a very 
a affair. Prince Tzeurach had imported into Par! 

a deal of state, the pomp and circumstance that 

i always in his Hungarian home. ‘There was a 

+ retinue of servants dressed in the handsome livery of 

house, much like the uniform of a Hungarian 

hussar. The Tzeurach private band of Hungarians was 

stationed in an anteroom, prepared to strike up the National 

Anthem when the Prince received his Royal — upon 

the threshuld of hig house ; the dinner was served on superb 

gold plate, the mcnu included aveny delicacy in and out of 
season, and the wines were of the choicest vintages. 

The Princess did the honours as though to the manner 
born. She was as gracious as a queen, condescendingly 
pleased to sce her friends, yet with the quiet, impressive, 
self-contained air of one who knew her high rank and what 
was due to it. She had never looked better. Her costume, 
pale blue and silver, an accomplished dream of the dress- 
maker's highest art, set off to perfection her fino tall figure 
and her many unrivalled personal charms, She wore, too, 
many jewels, more especially a unique, priceless suite of 
emeralds; a coronct of them in her light brown hair, 
emerald bracelets, emerald stars, a t collarette of the 
same rare atones ending in a magni pendant, smaller 
emeralds surrounding one of enorinous size. This last 
was the historic Tzeurach stone, which was said to have 
been carried off by an ancestor from the sack of Constanti- 
nople, and never had it glittered upon a fairer or more 

ing white skin than that of its present wearer. 

The Pri stood for an hour or more at the head of the 
grand staircase recciving her guests as they filed past.in an 
almost bewildering crowd. The Prince was on one hand, 
Cynthia Mordaunt on the other, the latter specially retained 
like the nomenclator of a Roman Emperor, ready to whisper 
in the hostess’s ear the name and quality of any person not 


waring- 

warmly with the Colonel, whose uaintance we have 
already made at the Good Samaritan’s Refuge. His wife 
was a comely, fresh-coloured, wholecome English matron, 
inclining to suobocnan | his daughter resembled her 
mother with the added advantage of youth—a brilliant 
complexion, and a slim, supple, exquisitely-proportioned 
figure. Cynthia ted them, too, as they with 
kindly effusion, adding with a little malicious laugh to the 


girl: 

“Geoffry Lascelles” Prince’s private 
secretary) “is somewhere about, Katie; only please don’t 
monopolise him too much, for he has all this on his 
shoulders.” 

It was not till past midnight that the Princess left her 
station on the grand staircase to pass slowly through the 
rooms, making a sort of formal progress, and renewing her 
acquaintance with particular friends. She pa to 
exchange a few words here and there with those she especi- 
ally ‘hted to honour, and she was actually talking to 
the guest of the evening, Count Apafy, when the groom of 
the chambers, a ra of such faultless appearance 
and manners that he might have been a duke, approached 
her and deferentially handed her a note. 

“ What is it?” she asked, angry at the interruption. 

“ Madame Lisa said your Highness would like to have 
this at once,” said the servant with a profound bow. 

“You will forgive me, Count,” said the Princess, as she 

; tore open the letter. It said: : 
“Como at once to the lower library. It is imperative, 
there is no other way.— Lisa.” 
“Some foolish matter with which I ought not to be 
troubled, Count,” said the Princess with unshaken com- 
re. “But I must not forget that Iam the mistress 
cre, and that overyone, even you, dear Count, and all these 
honoured frionds must look to me that all is properly done.” 
So saying she turned, and still quite slowly proceeded to 
the room indicated, the lower library as it was called, a 
small room reached through a conservatory, on the ground 
floor at tho back of the house. 
Lisa was already there, keeping watch as it seemed, over 
the door of the library. ‘Her dark face was blanched with 
terror, and her — black eyes gleamed with the fierce 

dogairas eon ofa ee animal. 

“Go in! Go in!” she hissed in an agonised whisper. 
“Nothing else will satisfy him. He swears if you do not 


come to him he will speak at once to the Prince, h 
before them all.” i : eee 


(he was the 


“ Who is it? What do you mean?” faltered the Prin- 
cess, with her saiet tremulous on the door handle. 
“Go in, and don't be frightened. Remember’ I am 
within bail. This must bo faced now; it is tho only 
‘ wa: had 
‘The Princess, stceling herself for tho worst, and mastor- 
ing her emotions with a violent effort, entcred the room. 
Her head was erect, she walked with a bold unembarrassed 
i air, but when her eyes mct those of a man standing there 
' = oe er peer in ee bps | scr all the 
outward attributes of rez; ility an i brecdi 
' shricked aloud : ie —_ 
“Great God! You, George Vanghan—you?” and fell 
then and there in a dead heap on the floor. 


SO Oe aS 


(To be continued.) 
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He Knew All About It. What Made Him Wash. 
workman, who had the | | Zirtris princes sre mach Hts ood not lke to be 
washed in the morning, and he often made a great fuse 


him to his father. 


Hz was an honest-looking 
ap ce of being very much in love with the dowdy 
and pretentious young woman beside him. She was 
evidently trying to impress him with her superior attain- 
ments. 

“Yes,” the young woman said, “I am so fond of 
reading that it seems as if I could never enough. I 
am reading a most touching story in the FrREsIDE Srr- 
powy.” 

“1 don’t have much time to read,” the young man 
anereret: humbling himeelf before her superior 
culture. 

“And I'm awfully fond of poetry,” she went on. 
“Don’t you think Lord Browning’s,' Old Clock on the 
Stairs ’ is a beautiful poms pe” : 

“TJ don’t know much about poems,” he returned, with 
the air of one who at last gets his hand upon a familiar 
topic and feels at once at home; “ but I know that in 
the clockmaking business we find those, staircase time- 
pieces get a good deal out of repair, ‘cause of the 

ughts they’re in.” 

She said no more. 


with his govern 
got his own way. 7 

Around the palace of the prince there were many 
soldiers, who watched to see that no harm came 
to the royal family. These soldiers always saluted 
the children whenever they went by. . : ; 

This time, however, the first soldier the little prince 
passed stood still and straight, and didnot salute. The 

rince looked displeased, but said nothing. Presently 
e came to another soldier, but he also stood still and 
did not salute. 

When the walk was finished, and they had passed 
many soldiers, none of whom paid any attention to the 
prince, the little fellow dashed into his father, exclaim- 
ing: 


pa! papa! You must whip all your soldiers! 

They refuse to salute me when I ee 
“Ab, my son,” said the crown prince, “they do 
ute a dirty little 


rightly, for clean soldiers never 
ince.” 
: Aiter that he took a shower bath every morning. 
ey re 
Proup Dame: “I do not see how you could think 
ing into such a commonplace family as that.” 


1] Romantic Daughter: “ Oh, I'm not going to marry 
OVAUUE VO WU VEY EVEN BHU cuL CautrpEW Eo ENE S: into his family ; he’s going to marry into our family. 


; ee ees 


Sue: “A doctor in Berlin, after a great deal -of 
study, bas discovered that married men live longer 
than bachelors.” 

He (imploringly): “Save my life!” 

She (joyously): “Ob, Clarence, how did you guess 
that I loved you ?” 


Which Half do you Read? 


Wrirxo0rt in the least noticing it, you _proveniy only 
read from the top half of letters, and would be able to 
gain all the news you want from your daily paper, or 
read P.W. from cover to cover, even if the whole was 
only printed with the top half of the lettering. 


COVED WU ICD BUY GErU WUT Me suv OTE Ge cy BUNS 


CMa00y VOUBUVTT, YOu: s5we LIME Bw cut 
euuwuenussy pase dm 0 vaumemouvew’ 


Whare wntuine whe bare mod.ad eat coan Kt Ba adenid 
eee fae 


wnman ta the lgtghanta fallaw the ercpale af Rvitein’s Eyes Saved by a Powerful Magnet. 


Tuis MAGNET 18 ON A PaB® WITH THE X-RAYS FOR 
MepicaL OPERATIONS. 
Ons of the latest things in surgery is an electro- 
magnet of bar sg It is in use at a certain 
2! 


In the paragraph above, the type bas been divided in | sAjunct to opthalms ourgery gigi sam 
graph above, as ivi op ic - 

half. You can i ascertain which part of the type magnet at first sight a) 

you look at and realiy read from, by ing the yporues wound with insulated wire. ith the 
printed in tke bottom half of the lettering, and then the | an electric current the cores become highly magnetic. 
top half. Whichever is the easier to you, will of | The power of this ragnet is almost unbelievable. It 
course, be the half you must study when reading. will lift 250 pounds of iron, and a handful of nails or 
within its radius of influence 


aldant dauchtas Cevedd \ Uled Meve Reeth’ hovine 


enarcecfulle mecead ell the eqeminotinna 


bunch of keys Sroped 
a will fly toward it as if propelled from a gun. A row of 
Sruss: “That old man an artist? Why, I don’t | tacks driven into a pine board, if held within the focus 
believe he could draw a straight line.” of ite attraction, will leap out of the board as if 
Penn: “Perhaps not; but Le oan draw a pension.” | enchanted, and as a destroyer of the mainspring of 
Pe watches it has no eq 
In surgery, however, the use of this magnet is limited 


SS oe The force of the bit of steel was enough to 
a wae to: get wp apopiler dem son.” said the | °° ere of the eye and penetrate to the 


Paris agitator. t on - worked backward until it was 
G vies does monsieur desire it ?” a sc extremely dangerous to the life of the 
“ To-morrow.” rgan. | 
“I'm very sorry, but monsieur's rival has engaged the When the patient was brought to the ital, he was 


mob for to-morrow, but the day after to-morrow it will “pee ofthe main Wlecumelvaicsal ae ber 
be disengaged. the point of the magnet turned toward the eye. The 
: 5s ite tic began starting from the socket, and presently 
Tommy: “TI'se got de toofake, awfully.” when it had almost been withdrawn from the orbit, the 
Visitor: “ You should have the tooth filled, Tommy.” | bit of steel shot from the wound and flew toward the 
tommy : “I did have it filled. That’s what makes it | magnet’s Lr Eph ayraemmery and the operation 

ache so.” was complete. But r 
ae I a Tt of such a thing. Did you been hopeless ee 
ve it with gold P” After a few days more at the hospital, the patient will 
Tommy: “No. Only sweets.” be discharged, andthe surgeons aa airead ly fea tula- 

tin Tegengg ber ba a= me ig of the experiment. 
e new instrument is the i ti 

Result of Servant Competition. | surgeon In dimensions it fe twoatyrtwo inches long 
; ——— and fourteen in diameter. With a current of fifteen 

® solid silver pencil-case offered in the “Servant” | amperes and 110 volts it is capable of dra an iron 
tition has been sent to Miss Amy Kyle, 2 8t. John’s | or steel fragment through the entire body of . 
_Kilmainham, Dublin; and the following have | The instrument is not only invaluable in removing 
cach received a gold-plated pencil-case : - | eubstances from the eye, ee is equally useful in 

ing: 

; are a number of instances where the most 
minute search has failed to locate the entrance of iron 

rticles, and in cases like this it is onl 
natural the diagnosis should be at fault. But with 
particles of steel or iron the magnet will do its work, 
ol the same time obviate the somewhat perilous use 

ves, 


Ta 
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When Surgeons are of No Use. 


“ THE driver of the stage, which was rolling down the 
Rocky Mountains as fast as six mules on the gallop could 
keep ahead of it, may have noticed that I was ” (writes 
& CO! yondent now in America) “a little nervous, for 
after . it he noothingty Fr 5 ighty hard, 

“*No use grip t railing so mi 
stranger. We shan’t come to the danger pit foe half- 
an-hour yit.’ 

“‘* Then it’s on ahead?’ I queried. 
va . Phe rata miles ahead, re I may -_ fur your 

ne in’ on won't do any pertic’ ¥ pone! 

“« But I don't want to slide off.’ 

“* And you won't. If anythin’ it'll be mewls 
and coach and the hull caboodle ali er, and as the 
drop is plum 800 feet, you won’t hev no use for arnica 
or sticking pater afterwards.’” 


Smallest Farm on Record. 


THERE is a farm in the thriving town of Molena 
known as the “ Doodle.” It is owned by a stock com- 
pany, and contains one square foot of land. 

It was deeded to the company, which is composed of 
five or six men, by a keen politician, in order that these 
men might vote in elections where two-thirds of the 
freeholders decide elections. A few years ago an election 
was held at Molena to decide whether liquor should be 
sold in the incorporate limits. 

Qnly freeholders were allowed to vote, and the antis 
had to receive two-thirds of the total vote cast before 
liquor could legally be sold. The election was an 
exciting one, and one of the leading antis deeded the 
land in order to carry the election, which he did. 


——_$__$_»- 4 ——_____. 
Ladies! Is This Your Husband? 


“ My dear,” said Mr. James McNaggett, as he scowled 
at his wife’s new bonnet, “there are people who never 
should go out oe a i ; or a chaperon or a 

eral manager, and you re one of ’em.” 
eee Wh: , what have Tione now?” queries Mrs. McN. 
nervously. “You told me to buy a bonnet and gave me 
the money for it.” ... 

“Two guineas for a thing like that?” growled the 
irate husband. mere it never cost a penny more than 


ten ! ! That's where my mone ! 
All those s) oo ener have Spree If you'd have 
said one guinea jumped at it.” 

“T don't think they would, my dear.” 

“TI know they wo Put on your hat and come out 


“I want a hat myeelf,” he said, “and I'll let you see 
how the thing is done.” ‘ 

They entered a comfortable looking hat shop, and 
Mr. McNaggett gave his order with military precision. 

“ A white alpine, seven and a quarter size, medium 
brim, black band.” - ‘ 

The shopman bowed, and disappeared amid a perfect 
citadel of hat boxes. , . 

“That’s the way to do the trick.” said the model 
shopper to his admirin a ile. “ No long waste of time 

making up Aine’ mind.” 
ap with a sample that Mr. McNaggett 
tried on and indignantly discarded. ~ 
“TI want to look 


“T’m not Buffalo Bi Misch ait a 
like a native, not like ab! bushranger. That brim’s 
again disappeared, to come 
hat. . 


. aggett tried on, and then looked at 
himeelf in the mirror with some satisfaction. 
ead more like it,” he said: “don't you think 
80 ” 
His wife trembled. 
ell, dearie,” she replied, “it ceems too small. The 
brim isn't wide enough. 
“You have rather a fat face, you see, added the 
unfortunate shopman, “and a wide brim is more 


becoming.” = — : 

Mr. MeNaggett turned on him like a tiger. 

“Who's got a fat face?” he roared. “What d'ye 
mean Mf yeaa al al customers? Where's the pro- 


prietor 
“ I am the proprietor. 
.“ Oh, are, ehP Well you ought to have better 
eense. Tie hat suite me and I’m the one to wear it. 
How much is it?” 
“ shillings,” murmured the abashed merchant. 
“Ten what 
“ ie sight hilli for it.” 
‘e ve you shillings for 
“No, sir. " would not take nine and elevenpence.” 
hat into the box with an air of 
dragged his wife to 


ee 7 can’t swindle me!” : 
And his spouse followed him out with a happiness in 
her heart such as she had not known since she wore her 


He Drew the Limit. 


ee 


Tuis is how Jones payed a joke on his friend Smitb. 
He rung him up at his office, and said: 

a u that Mr. Smith talking ?” 

“Yes.” 


“This is Central. We're testing the wire. Please 
step two paces to the left and say ‘Hello!’” . 

“All right. ‘Hello!’” sang out Mr. Smith, readily 
oe oe ton to the right, and repeat.” 

* Now wo paces to the ri an 

“Net tat tha right. paca aidgit tock 

ow kin two i rom the 
itter, et t the test again, please.” 


Mr. Smith was this time soliloquisin strong 
thoughts; bat he complied with a po 1 “Hello!” 


our voice is in good shape, Mr. Smith. Now, will 
i A arees step closer, stand on your head, and say 


Then Smith began to see the joke. 


The Syllable that was Drowned. 


meee 


THEY met in the gay, crowded ball-room, 
When the fiddle and flute and bassoon 
Gave forth a deliciously mellow, 
A beautiful, soul-stirring tune. 
They danced to the music entrancing, 
is lips he held close to her ear; 
He praised her fair face and her dancing 
In tones that no other could hear; 
He poured out his soul in sweet earnest 
As they gracefully whirled through the maze 
With the music that floated above them 
He mingled his fair words of praise. 


At last she looked at him in wonder, 
As they glided along, to the tune— 

To the mellow, the soul-stirring music 
Of fiddle and flute and bassoon, 

And said: “I'm afraid there's a blunder— 
I’m a Mrs.; you think me a miss. 

The noise when our friend introduced us 
Was, I fancy, to blame for all this.” 

The scene lost its beautiful splendour, 
The music, too, ceased to entrance, 

And he ecarcely had strength to attend her 
To her seat when they’d finished the dance! 


—— ie 


At the Penny Gaff. 


THE lovely prima donna addresses the stranger in 
lavender silk tights, gold and drab jacket, and Charles II. 


hat: 
** Bpeak, who art thou P 
Wanderer in these rustic haunts,” 
The stranger, the gallant tenor, replies: 
Listen, lady, I will tell thee ;” 


and then, turning from her, rushes forward, and, tossin 
his head up on one side, shouts to a man in the cor, 
tier of boxes : 
“* T’ve been a rover over the sea, 
Far I’ve wandered wild and free |” 
and then, glancing down, he singles out and tells three 
ladies and two chi dren in the 


e-e-e-e-6 "—with that long-sustained, high tenor 
note—till you wonder if he were “ bosun ” or mate 
amid applause which follows, and however he 
“roves” at sea in that gilt jacket and those silk tights. 


“Ir must be awfully hard for these poor foreigners 
who come to this country to find themselves strangers 
ina strange land.” 

“Oh, they don’t mind it! You see 
it, having been born and raised in foreign 

“True; I never thought of that.” 


on eee 
“Henry, wake up!” exclaimed Mrs. Peck. 
positive I hear fare downstairs. 

y dear,” replied Henry, as he buried 
hie head under the pillow, “to think you would eo fer 
forget i end el me to associate myself with 
val; urglars.” 

—_s to 


“You must always,” said a butter dealer to his 


assistant, “put in a couple of sheets of paper when 


“T’'m 
Get up and see 


you weigh. Customers will think neat and 
cleanly. don’t like to have their butter 
on to a scale that for all they know, has never 


And besides, there’s a fit in buyi 
and cling it far Rene 
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An Episode. 
tis cot y k tly, yet firmly. Had 
e words were spoken gently, ye y- 
been older and more eapeceaeel in the ways of the 
geet sex, I might have known that the answer was 
pal. 
But I was young—very, very young—and I was vain 
snenel to think that che ee be vaable to resist my 
eading. 
I eateenitea her to take back thore cruel words; but 
she would not listen. I begged—I implored, but she 
was inexorable. Yet she was kind. She merely told 
me that nothing I could say would move her. It was 
for my own good, she said, and some day I would thank 
her for it. 
Her calm, coo! manner angered me, and, forgetting 
the deference due the fair sex, 1 threatened violence. 
She looked at me reprovingly and shook her head. 
She did not fear mo in the least. Tortured beyond 
endurance by grief and anger, I burst into unmanly tears. 
At last she was aroused. Drawing herself up to her 
full height, she said in angry tones: “ No, John Henry, 
you can't have another piece of pic, and if you don't 
stop that noise I’ll smack you!” 


rr 9 ee 
A Staggerer for the Barber. 


Tue other day a man walked into a barber's shop, 
deposited upon a table a number of articles which he 
took from a bag, and arranged them with artistic care. 

« This is pomade,” said the visitor. 

“T am well mpeg, said the barber. 

“ Here is some fine bay rum.” 

“ No doubt, but [ make my own bay rum, and put on 
foreign labels. Nobody knows the difference.” 

“Here is some patent cosmetic for the moustache.” 

“I know it is for the moustache, also for the beard, 
and all that, but I’m thoroughly stocked, and reeling 
with coemetic at present.” ; 

“ Here is an electric brush, a duplex elliptic hair dye, 
lavender water, and a patent face powder. 

“T don’t want any of them.” 

“I know you don't.” 

“Then why do you ask me to buy them P” 

“I did not ask you to iy / them. Did I say anything 
to you about buying them P” 

*“ When I come to think of it, you didn’t.” 

“I did not come here to sell es bres T only wish 
ign te akg Res et ae toilet articles that 
a gentleman requires. Now don’t try to sell me any- 
thing or praise up your wares. Give me an easy shave 
without asking me to buy anything.” 

st fGen 


How they Liked Her. 


THE young man was in a glow of enthusiasm as he 
returned to his home after escorting his fiancée to her 


abode. 
She had just made a formal call upon “his folks,” 
aad he was dashing back to hear their praises of his 
ivinity. 
we Ly rg key into the pers frag some demon— 
ug) a good fairy e time—whispered 
him to go in quietly and overhear their delighted 
“io he ansaid tuto ths Bbraty adjcinine the dining 
e si ini rary adjoinin ining- 
room and sat down unseen and eked. with an 
expectant smile upon his face. 
amma’s voice was the first that reached him : 

“She’s not pretty. Her nose is like a button, and 
she’s got an awfu M weak chin, and as for her com- 
plexion! Why, as she sat by the window her face was 
the colour of a ship's biscuit.” 

. Lee ate a he e et ore rg me There's no use 
trying to say anything to Horace, thou lo wish he 
had selected a more stylish girl.” . 

He bit a corner of a blotting-pad, while his thoughts 
were thoee of a pirate. 

“I don’t believe her family amounts to much,” said 
Mary. “I met her mother at Mrs. Brown’s last sociab! 
and she struck me as being awfully dowdy. Still, 
su we'll have to receive them.” 

he young man burst in upon them like a whirlwind. 

“No, you won't!” he screamed, as he fairly danced 
with rage. “No, you won't! She shall never foot 
in this house again! Why, she could buy and you 
allin the matter of looks, dresses, family, noses 
and complexion, and w! it comes to mammas”—here 
his voice rose to a shriek—“ why, she could give you all 

trumps and beat you hands down!” 

And he dashed out of the house in a frenzy, while the 
women looked at each other and wondered if Horace 
bad taken to drink already upon discovering how inferior 
his fiancée. was to his own mother and sisters. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 10 att ous com- 


7 Ae petitions readers 

must attach their 
private address to their attem: No prize will be 
sent to any post-off; 


ice, ¢t rooms, or any 
paper at a halfpenny a pound, ling it for fifteen- | other place at which letters e called for. Attempts 
bridal veil. pence.” bearing such addeemes will be disqualified. 
é M. A. P. deals, at first hand, with everv celebrity of the hour. 
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of our empire. He will then be a great lord 
witha score of native servants to do his 
bidding. It is thus the British teach even 
their common soldiers how to govern, 
and that is why they can control India 
with a mere handful of white men. That 
alone is liberty, equality, fraternity. Every 
Russian would then be free.” 

“M. Bollowski,” said the Countess, with 
only half-feigned surprise, “you are & 
socialist.” 

“If patriotism is socialism, I am as great 
a socialist as Count Tolstdi himeelf,” 
laughed the head of nod ig oy “ But, on 
ve pe say I am Mgr to agree with 

e entry you m our private diary 
that Tolstoi was only a eae? 

The Countess paled slightly at the men- 
tion of this volume. The police had found 
that. Then all was indeed lost. 

- “But, madame,” pursued M. Bollowski, 

A maw of some forty-five years of age sat in the inner room of the bureau of the , lighting anotl er cigarette, “ we are not here to talk politics. Your brother leaves 
secret police at St. Petersburg. Two m ‘ceable features in the room were its | for Sib ria in three days, and you follow ina week orso. You will never see each 
plainness and ite neatness. A row of telephones occupied one side of the wall. Two | other again.” 


great cabincts with numbered igeon-holes neatly arranged, a table, an arm-chuir, The Countess started. — . : f 
and two smaller chairs, were all the furniture. he man touched an electric bell . “You have a great brain, madame, it reveals itself roa? Dalapelsai your letters, 
at his side, which summoned a member of the Russian police, who saluted as he in your books, in all you do. Consider, your country need of you. Your 


‘ brother's life and yours shall bs saved if you successfully carry outa misaion a 

“Show in No. 86.” an enemy of Russia. It needs a womans adroitness and a woman’s patience to 
Shortly afterwards a lady was conducted into the room. The head of the secret | carry it through. It will bring you freedom, your brother freedom, and your 
police, M. Bollowski, aad rose as ehe entered, and offered her one of the small | countrymen freedom. It is the great link missing from the chain which good 


chairs facing the window. Russians are busy forging to bind their enemy.” 

“Well, madame, and have you thought over my proposal ? ” “ And what is this link?” . 

To English eyes and ears the scene would have appeared arene. The man, at “Listen, madame. We want an agent to go to London, and I am willing to offer 
whose word this beautiful woman would be ee to make that lon jourey this mission to you. We want two things—the secret cipher of the British Foreign 


to the mines from which none return, graciously bent forward and struck a mate Office and the plan of the secret submarine mines that guard the entrances to one 
on a silver box and offered his visitor a light to her cigarette as though he were of the British porte. It is a g gantic task, madame. . Now the State regards you as 


host and she were his guest. one of its eneniies, prove that you are its friend, and the Russian Lm 2 shall spread 
The beautiful prisoner “ No. 86,” the Countess de la Drozie, was a member of is wings around you eo that none may harm you. If you undertake this mission, 
one of the noblest Russian families. She had been educated in France, in England, promise you two things in retarn—your brother’s life and your own life. These 


and in America, and had acquired a fatal taste for freedom. Her intense love of | are the conditions: Three years will be given you in which to perform it. You will 

her country made her feel more deeply the wrongs of her countrymen. In her the be allowed to spend money up to £100,000 per annum in what way you think fit. It 

lice bureau had long recognised one of the most powerful agents of the modern is great, but not too great for you. Are you willing to go, madame P But remem- 
octrines of freedom—freedom in a country under the dominion of a narrow ring ber that failure means ‘s 


of official minds. At her house met the most distinguished members of Russian The Countess leant over and took a cigarette from the silver box, and in a cold, 
society. Young nobles who danced with her insensibly drank in her new ideas. clear tone replied: 
Officers in the tard of the Tsar himself came to her ealon and tcok away “ Monsieur Bollowski, I am!” 
books which filled their heads with strange i sen ° ° ® Phe s e 

‘When the young girl-student saturated her straw pallet with kerosene and set In the Park, whirling along in a well-appointed victoria behind as fine a pair of 
fire to it, dying a maityr behind the silent, grim stone walls of tke old prison by | ‘day horees as ever st down the ladies’ mile, eat a very pretty woman type 
the Neva, the Countess de la Drozie hung her draped portrait in her boudoir of sensuous beauty. by some process one could strip the flesh and blood ont- 


with a light burning before it as before some saint. Poor bl are Ozoff, of the seri neeming & ier a¢ SET the of the fying a be 2B 
ur majority wou an insipid grey—t 
ul: 


Guards, who refused to charge the orderly crowd of students who had gathered to in their real being, ] 
sing a mass for the girl studcnt's soul, hel his sword taken from him and was | inert soulless Boclety woman. Others would be black, the charred signature 
summarily and brutally hurricd off to Siberia. of a vicious life. fome—one in ten thousand—would be blue, thoee high, clear, 

But the Countess de la Drozie was surrounded by rolice spies. A woman with ethereal-souled mortals lost in a world such as ours. The soul-colour of others— 
her astuteness could not fail to have hnown this frcm tke first. the few, that aristccracy of intellect—would be red. : 

The putience of the police department was at last rewarded. They had caught If such a transyarent coul-baring were instantly to come about, the tor 
the quarry they had so artfully stalked. The only brother of the counters, a lad of | would see the p woman in th victoria like a brilliant h of 
twenty, had fallen into their clutches; his sentence was Siberia. Nowcame the | scarlet. Without suc miraculous device, the p who is a physi ist 
duel. The government promised the countess yardcn for her brother, release for | may any summer afternoon, from his pros? green chair in the park, study Se keen 
herself on one condition—that she shculd continue to hold her ealons and preach — brown-grey eyes and the firm mcuth of that woman's face, and the greater his 
and teach her poisonous doctrines, but that she was to swear allegiance to the | powers cf discernment the ter will grow his conviction that that woman isa 
government she denor nced and beccme one of its secict ¢ ea great power in the world. Givin to the words tteir strictly literal meaning, that 

As the young Countess eat in the chair and faced M. Bollowski, a cacual | woman | ad come to conquer Eng ; 
obeerver would not have detected anything more than what appeared to te a mere The house of Mrs. Beaufort in Curzon Street was one blaze of flowers. Along 
afternoon chat. Both were acccmplished perforn-ers at the game of appearing to the veranda baskets hung with green tendrils and scarlet blossoms. The 
be what one is not. But this was a duel to tle death, although the actors sat | bouse painted white looked like a china house. The flower-boxes with their y 
colnly posite to each other and smoked cigarettes. “ sides were like the lines of colour in some cameo design decorating a white porcelai 

* Well, madame, and bave you considered my proposal P” said the chief of the | vase. Mrs. Beaufort was one of the prettiest women im Londun. house, though 
great department. emall, was one of the Meckapyoees®. 

“Thave” . A year bad already p: since she sat ite the head of the police bureau 

“ And you think—— at &. Petersburg. g that year she done many things. others 

« That what 7 suggest is impossible.” she had chap her name. She was no longer the Countess de la Droste. All 

“Tmpossible! No such word as ‘impossible’ should come from the lips of the | traces of Russia had disappeared. She was the widowof an imaginary Mr. Beaufort, - 
Countess de la Drozie.” and a slight but cant American accent which she had lent a 

“ It is impossible, sir, that I cculd accept the position of spy upon the actions of | colour to her fable. bad attracted to her, by reason of her beauty and 

i at Court, , or in the 


my friends and acquaintances. I woulderather spend m days in the mines than | charming yersonality, a circle of acquaintances in the 
that it thou'd be said that I had become as Judas, and ay oa were a trap baited Govemniat coven For a whole year she had assiduously hcl pei ge steady 
by ey! friendship and my smiles to catch the unwary.” object in view. In all England the secrets she wanted were not known to more 
- fadame, your philosophy is at fault, We live as princes that we may not die | than twenty men. The great end was to come into touch with those men, and 
as on . select such as seemed likely tools. Her circle she had narrowed 
- peo yee I lore Russie, 62 iganes would die tego — ark i lage rarity men—men who danced with her, talked with her,rode with her,applauded 
“« e Russian, madame, e wi eps the tru educa , and her a hundsed other attentions. exact homage from them 
sve freedom to the millicns who live in eit poet porto Do you want a hotde of any i id a Gee 
alf-educated savages to sweep our empire from end to end, ard destroy in a day | most . 
what patient ages have built up? Give them freedom, give them liberty, give them ot joalownly rere tice Deaticton, MLP., was a man of one ides. That idea 
room—break up the crowded masses and widen the empire. Give our Russian was the extension of the British Navy. He was an on his and 
peasant a taste of proprietorship. Let him be driiled, and set him on the borders from his seat in the House delivered driving, sledge-hammer rosea oe 
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or vacillation on the part of the Government in connection with the Navy. He 
prided himself on having added one or two cruisers single-handed, as wees, 
to the strength of the Navy. He looked upon them as his own creation and almost 
as his own personal property. Mrs. Beaufort was never tired of listening to his 
enthusiastic conversations on this subject. She grew quite an enthusiast herself 
and read all his books most attentively. He epee deal of his time at Curzon 
Street and she skilfully conducted the conversation from torpedo catchers to com- 
merce destroyers and from engine-room artificers to admirals. At length she could 
Pla Pay me as a skilled player upon some instrument. He responded to her 
ightest touch. 

Sir Pellew’s new volume on “ The Royal Navy: Its Latest Developments and its 
New Relations to Commerce,” was in hand. Mrs. Beaufort had made one or two 
suggestions which the author saw were increas and adopted them. The book 
was nearing completion. Mrs. Beaufort determined to play her trump card. 

“ You really must come again to-morrow, Sir Pellew, I am so y fascinated 
by your book that as it progresses I await each new chapter. And Iam wondering 
something. I have a new idea and I am waiting to see whether it will develop in 
your volume as I should like it to develop.” 

“What is that idea?” said the Admiral. 

“ Ah! that is my little secret. I will not tell you till I see more of your book.” 

“But suppose I have omitted it?” 

“Then I shall scold you for ead forgetfulness, for the germ of the idea is in one 
of your own eran books, and I have only stolen it.” 

“You must tell me your secret now,” said Sir Pellew a few days later. 
“The book will ba finished in a few weeks, and I am eager to know what it is I have 


Mrs. Beaufort looked more beautiful than ever to-day. She wore a lovely gown 
of the most delicate white China silk. Hier little feet were thrust out, just showing 
dainty American shoes with paste buckles, and a delicious perfume surrounded her 
while ps — Fixing her grey eyes earnestly and almost beseechingly on her 
guest, she said : 

“T am afraid, Sir Pellew, that you will, with your deep knowledge, think my 
eecret a poor little secret; but, as you know, I am powcrfully interested in all that 
you have written. The subject on which you write I have baron convinced is, in 
addition to its technical value, the | eames commercial problem in all the world. 
The work of yours will go forth and be handed down to posterity. The greatest 
ambition that I can have is that a footnote or a ph suggested by me should 
be embodied by you in your text. I should feel then that you think my ideus 
wey to be placed by the side of your own.” 

“My dear Mrs. ufort,” said the Admiral emphatically, “I am willing to 
write a new chapter if your idea falls in with the scope of the book.” 

“It is this, Sir Pellew,” said Mrs. Beaufort, with an earnestness that was not 
affected, “in your former works you have laid particular stress on more than one 
occasion on yin ig and value of the existing submarine mines guarding the 
entrance to the British harbours in the event of a foreign invasion. So greatly am 
I strack with the force and truth of your conclusions on the matter, that in your 
new volume I feel convinced that yon would be doing the country a service if you 
were to call attention to the existing mines and press for the construction of others. 
It is a weak spot in the national defence, as you observe.” 

“You are right,” replied Sir Pellew after a few moments, and then with a bow, 
gallantly added, “as you are ever. Yes! I see in a flash of inspiration that a new 
One Tone than thats Bir Pellew. I deeply persuaded of the ty f 

“ More ir Pellew, I am so ly necessity for 
action, that Iam prepared—if so frivolous a woman as I can be of any service to so 
distinguished an officer as yourself—” here Mrs. Beaufort placed the tips of her 
jewelled fingers, as if unconsciously, on the hand of the Admiral, “to give you the 
whole of my time as your secretary till the chapter be completed.” 


**You will mever see each ether again.” 


“Y. generosity iteelf,” murmured Sir Pellew. _ 
or are conerowyd nacid Mre Beucfort. «' The Use of the Submarine Mine’ 


eg oe cog, rl 
Yes,” assented Sir Pellew, “ but we must bear in plien Shot we oes ore Sees 


FR 


persuaded him to draw up the plans of his pro new submarine mines, so that, 
if the occasion offered, be might submit them in private audience at the Admiralty 
board-room. She met his protest that it would be impossible to trust a 
draughtsman with 20 secret a document, by volunteering to draw them hereelf, 
under his direction. He acquiesced. The moment had arrived. She ee 
copied the old plans, and after many attempts the new extensions were deci 
upon, 

At last she had the copies of everything. The rcom seemed to swim round for 
amoment. She put down her drawing-pen and ruler and tracing paper, and leant 
back in her chair. 

“You are faint,’ said Sir Pellew. 

“No, only a little tired,” said Mrs. Beaufort with an effort. 

“What a brute I am, and what an angel you are to go on working without a 
complaint. You women are martyrs to duty, especially when it is all for a 
cause. Just think,” continued the old Admiral, “a tiny spark—and pouf!—a 
Russian man-of-war and a thousand Russians blown to atoms!” 

Mrs. Beaufort shuddered. 


“Yes! all for a good cause,” echoed Mrs. Beaufort, shutting her teeth and 
rising to give the Admiral the tips of her fingers to kiss. 

That night a letter went out under the seal of the Russian Legation with Sir 
Pel'ew’s plans neatly addressed to the head of the secret political department at 
St. Petersburg. 

e e e e 

The Honourable Augustus Fitzharris left his rooms in Jermyn Street and, pro- 
ceeding by way of the Palace and St. James’s, leisurely strolled in the di of 
the Foreign Office, wearing that air of nonchalant superiority affected by many men 
in Society. His voice, the product of Oxford during the seventics, was a super- 
cilious falsetto, which subtly conveyed to the listener that ita owner, in addition to 
having a high opinion of himself, had a poor one of the rest of his ies. are 
two varieties of fools—those who look what are, and those who look the reverse 
of what they are. The Honourable Augustus Fitzharris was a brilliant example of 
this latter variety. He conversed very little because he lacked the necessary energy 
to vitalise a conversation with any human being. 

By virtue of the paradox that the fool who can persuade others that he is clever, 
must be 5 ey aa the ac p o ovr ier the ees lights of the 
Fore ice. He was a to the i ent, and great and weigh 
tiv geodon reposed in the cells of his brain, wherein toe resembled cetialn 
dust-laden and green silk-bedecked packages stored away in official pigeon-holes, 
never to be opened more till consigned to the Public rd Office—the great 
waete paper basket of the State. 

In Boviety big men came into ccntact with the Honourable Augustus. Singular] 
enough, they all went away with one opinion of the man. They shook their h 
significantly and nodded one to “a marvellously reticient man.” The 


dealing with it was lying at the Foreign Office oe the initials of 
able Augustus at its foot, yet so little was his knowledge of the subject matter, or, 
athe pate his ignorance, that to Uateay 8 secre? became an impossibility. 
isdom be higher than rubies, ignorance i rdon 
the middle states that bring ruin on their 
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form in her hands. Love quickens dry bones and puts fire into the dull eye. Every 
man has a devil within him that sleeps till some great event happens that arouses 
him. Lenore Beaufort had come like a great sun to illumine the life of the Honour- 
able Augustus. 
“IT thought that I had lived and that at Icast I knew life,” he said while Mrs. 
epentore sat opposite to him rocking herself and keeping her grey eyes fixed upon 
8. 


“You were asleep, and the good fairy came to awaken you,” she said smilingly. 

“ Asleep!” said the Honourable Augustus with the habit he had acquired of 
assuming a passion and dramatically setting it forth. “Asleep! say rather that I 
was dead and that you have transplanted me to be with you where alone heaven 
is. 

“No, you were simply asleep—s'eeping the dragged sleep of the self-satisfied 
man. Your books and your dilettante art were your only world, which is, in truth, 
a dead world. You were a sleeping prince. You are now a prince awakened ; you 
find the enchanted garden of your dreams is a real world of flesh and blood, men 
and women.” 

“ Yea, and the good Princess broke the spell which had hung over me—was it a 
thoucand yeurs ?—with a golden kiss. I shall now live for ever.” 

Mrs. Beaufort smiled. The rege ag love that she bad :wakened in this man 
was a pleasing experience to Ler. It fattered her powers of subtle celection. 
Would any other man, che wondered, have succumbed as thisone? As his words 
fell upon her ears they had a wonderfully eoothing effect. These poetic, dreamy 
interludes gave her a new sense of pleasure. She put forth her hand half caress- 
ingly and touched the man. ; 

shind his eyes danced a great light. His folly seemed chastened by love. He 
was not a great man, not a min whom she could obey; but scmehow or other she 
felt that there was something of a prince about him after all. Perchance he had 
touched her heart and warped her judgment. She could not tell. His great gentle 
soul, with ite notes of pathos and its outbursts of half boyish ambition, seemed to 
belong to another age. To look upon him with his blue eyes and yellow hair made 
Ler think of those chivalrous days when men were strong and brave, and woman was 
worshipped with the life-long adoration of 
chivalry. 

“Perhaps it had been better for you if you 
had rever wakened,” said Mrs. Beaufort half 
dreami!y, and as if continuing on urhappy train 
of thought that was hidden from her listener. 

“ And never known life as you have taught 
it me. Have we not walked in the perfumed 
garden of love? You have filled my drcams 
and my waking thoughts with a fragrance and 
brightness of light that are both dazzling ard 
intoxicating.” 

“Boy!” murmured Mrs. Beaufort, “ when 
will you learn that life is no dream, but a hard 
wilderness of stony facts set about with prickly 
thorns. Your rose-garden is the poetry you 
have extracted from books; there is no poctr 
in a life where men and women do combat with 
one another, tearing each other's throuts and 
mauling each other's limbs in deadly selfish 
struggle. We are all monsters with horrid 
gaping jaws ready to devour each other. I shall 
spoil your dream. I would I could pass a spell 
over you and put you to sleep again. It is too 

al to live.” 

The Honourable Augustus bowed his head 
at the pronouncements upon life by this 
strange woman who seemed to know all as a god, and to have touched heights 
and depths of life unknown to him. 

“JT have come to doubt,” said she, with a great look of anguish in her eyes, 
“ whether there be any such thing as love, and to Lelieve that it is only a word.’ 

“Love gilds all life,” quoth the Honourable Augustus with fervour, “ it is all 
the world to the lover.” 

“Tt is a little world, then?” said she. 

“No, it is as the great unknown: it annihilates time and space. To love is to 
live for ever.” 

“Qh! foolish one, to create an idol that will fall on you and wreck you.” 

“ Better to die than to live when one’s idol falls.” 

“But do le know that to worship me is a most exacting religion,” said Mrs. 
Beaufort arc iy 
Ps “ a that I am, and all that I hope to be is yours,” said the Honourable 

ugustus. 

“Those that worship me,” said the woman with a new light dancing in her 
eyes, ‘must worship me with mystery and in secret. I must bave daily prayers 
offered before my shrine in an unknown tongue. The vulgar wena of the 
common crowd is not for my ears. Love is mystérious, unfathomable. To gain my 
love you must employ no ordinary means. Shall I set you a task?” 

The Honourable Augustus grew fascinated. 

“Tt is this,” continued Mrs. Beaufort, the look in her eyes growing dangerous 
every moment, and her tone of voice suggested that she thought the task 
impossible. “You must write me a letter or a poem aver day, which nobody else 
can read. It must be written "—here a pause during which her eyes were riveted 
intently on her listener. “Ah! I have it,in cipher—capital! An the cipher shall 
be great and intricate, such as emperors rm use. But, bah!” said the little 
woman rising and straight out a piece of Turkish embroidery, “this is child’s 
talk. I might as well ask for the moon.” 
i . = should have it if you asked me,” said the Honourable Augustus, paling 
eT he 

“Then I will ask for the moon,” eaid the little woman, quickly turning round 
and facing her listener. “ You should never promise ge Ae im) sibility 
Write me a letter using the cipher you employ at your office, or—I forbid you 
make love to me again.” 

“ Nothing is impoesible when you ask it,” came the slow reply. 

maae _— to do it?” said Mrs. Beaufort with a tremble in her voice. 


“ Augustus—I love you!” murmured the little woman with a white face and big 


juminous An Honourable August t out his 
aie about to em ; : us put on arms and caught her as 
° ° 


The three years were nearly up, and M. Bollowski, the head of the secret 
was satisfied with the result his bargain with the Conntece de la Drozie. Pore 
beg rybeg yee eecine Depart goarding ths spprcacees a ie the British porte were 
at the gence ment. Onc immediate t been 
release of the young brother of the Countess de in Drona, han ~ 
The cipher of British Foreign Office now reached St. Petersburg. There 


**Tell me, what Is it that troubics you?” 


only remained one other mig do, and that was to pt the cipher to the test. 
There was in the archives of the Secret Department a document in ci her that had 
been filched from the British Government some years Jrerousl . Bollowski 
was intrusted to decipher this unknown dccument with the key w h had arrived. 
It was in vain that be worked at it. The document was as undecipherable as before. 
In other words, the cipher sent by the Countess de la Drozie was valueless. 

‘The head of the secret police with chagrin recognised that he had grasped at a 
shadow. Had the Countess betrayed them after all? Were the plans of the sub- 
marine mines a fabrication? Or had the Countcss _Lerself been imposed upon? 
These thoughts flushed through the mind of M. Bollowski. One ray of hope 
sustained him. ‘The cipher might have been recently changed. All might be well 
after all. It only remained to get possession of some recent cipher correspondence 
of the British Government, which would prove everything. i 

Ip the meantime a letter was dispatched to the Countess de la Drozie, other- 
wise Mrs. Beaufort, in these terms: * The key you have sent does not fit. Await 
instructions.” 

Mrs. Beaufort, on the receipt of thie letter, sat as once crushed. Her face was 
ashen and her teeth tightly shut together. Pre:ently the blood came back to her 
lips and her brain began to work. Something must be done and that quickly. 

A letter from the Honourable Augustus Fitzbarris lay unopene beside the 
other. Mechanically she took a Japanese paper-knife and neatly opened it, and as 
mechanically set herself as in a dream to decipher the morning epistle. To-day it 
wus a poem which, when trans'ated, proved to be a love-song by Lovelace, the 
cavalier-poet. When Mrs. Beaufort came to the lines: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more ! 

she threw uP her arms on a sudden and he!d her hands to her temples for a few 
ninutes, is love-sick Englishman had deceived ber. With vain protestations 
of love he had tricked her into believing him to be true. While recognising per- 
haps that “all is fuir in war,” ehe forgot the other half of the adage. The fie:ce 
blood in her veins was aflame. She was no longer the paid spy of the Russian 
gove:nment, she was the proud Countess de Ix Drozie whom a man had insulted. 
All the cruelty of her nature was concentrated 
for some moments in her face. 

She crossed the room with soft tread and the 
hard revengeful look settled in the corners of 
her mouth. She sat down at the piano. One 
sometimes mutters a low curse to one's self to 
relieve the tension of the brain. It was so with 
Mrs. Beaufort. Almost without knowing it she 
sang a wild and epee Russian Bypey song. 
She had hardly heard it since her girlhood. 

It was a tragedy, the song of this woman 
singing alone, witha great revenge in her eyes as 
she sang, and a fierce intensity in her voice. 

For three days Mrs. Beaufort sawnobody,and 
the spy who had been stationed in Curzon Street 
reported that she did not leave the house. 

Shut up in her room she faced the problem. 
It could not be. He was not false. He could 
not be false, this gieat s' Englishman who 
had become her prince. No lie could sit in his 
Cpsueions talker: Hise tal Seger by plage 
uppermost in her. ; 
at ipgin love with this man, sei tk a mtn. 
by her being in love with him in deadly earnest. 
But the great Russian eag!e who was to have 
spread forth his wings to shelter her from all 
harm stretched like a black shadow across her 
life. She groaned in agony. Was it a diabolic plot on the of her Government 
to employ her farther in t eir nefarious designs? Had she descended from her 
high ideals of freedom to prostitute her tulents on behalf of despotism? Thank 
Heaven, her brother was safe, and in Paris. 

_ When the Honourable Augustus Fitzharris was announced, Mrs. Beaufort met 
him with a smile. She had determined to bravely go through the ordeal. 
cold words came at last after a long pause from commonplace remarks : 

“Help me, Augustus! Can a great lie ever be forgotten, or a great liar go 
unforgiven ?” 

The Honourable Augustus had never seen Mrs. Beaufort like this before, and 
he took her hand in his, and said gently : 

“Tell me, what is it that troubles you? You are not yourself.” 

Mrs. Beaufort took the plunge and continued. 

“ a I bad wilfull wickedly deceived you.” 

“My Lenore,” said the Honourable Augustus, attempting to draw her to him. 

“Tam not Lenore, and 1 am not Mrs. Beaufort. Iam the Countess de la Drozie.” 


“Ts that all?” said the Honourable Augustus with an uneasy Ja 

“No, itis not. Iam a Russian, and I am in the pay of the Secret tt.” 
The Honourable Augustus moved not. 

“T have stolen from you the secret cipher with which you were intrusted. That 


cipher is now at St. Petersburg. Do you hear me? Iam a liar and a thief!” 

But her listener sat with a look of horror on his face. He had betrayed his 
country. Then with a strange swaying motion as if to shut out a horrible vision 
from him he thrust forth both his bands and a groan escaped from him. 

“ Augustus! Hear me!” said the woman, “I love you. You will not hate me; 
Teh e coreerel Ho aod the ok al horver aud diogedl om Eu faey! detsicad 

ut he not an 00) rror i on face 
—_—. set are a an hed and beart-stricken s sa 

G ugustus, speak to me once again. Tell me you do not hate me!” 

But the Honourable Augustus spoke not and slowly tou and as slowly walked 
across the room to the door. His hand was upon the handle, when a loud report 
mane ont and he turned suddenly in time to see the Countess falling and to rush and 


her in his arms. 
“ Kiss me, Augustus. I am dying,” whispered the woman, and the Honourable 
A a kiss on her li 


lips. 
agitate tightly. I am aiicten slipping . » « it is cold . » . you 
“My !” and at his words the beautiful of 
on his face. a smile flickered around them, ond they eed ‘nee — 
Homcuralta Angesben bustling oraz ti bony of the Oeesteais ok icmeatl caeegs 
0 eeling over f th i 

had been received from St. Petersburg that ed soy = 

Arrest quietly as possible Countess de la Drozie, alias Madame Beaufort, 
one . — desgerons. Avie international complications.” 
. ly Yountess was carried to St. Petersb . 
lights burnt before her coffin at the foot and at the head, cad ralensa iegeomen cued 


wie ee henry pertain of incense, and Monsieur Bollowski stood at the graveside 
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CRIMINALS ON A BIG SCALE. 


250,000 Mave Our or a Facu BEavririER, AND 
£10,000 Our or a Lirgz PROLONGER. 


Epvcatton has done so much in the way of enlighten- 
ment that even our evildoers should be far in advance 
of their prototype of a generation ago. But are they? 

Making due allowance for the vast increase in the 
precaution adopted by civilisation to protect itself 
Perera the schemes of the class who wage war against 

iety, it is extremely doubtful whether the modern 
criminal isn’t, as far as ability and resourcefulness is 
concerned, in a decadent condition. 

P.W. recently went over Harley House, Marylebone 
Road. This mansion, which will shortly be pulled 
down, was some years ago the residence of the Queen of 
Oude, when she visited London with a retinue so large 
that over 2,000 idols were necessary for the religious 

uirements of her suite. 

On the 6th September, 1856, the BrrMincHamM 
JouRNAL announced that the Queen of Oude, having 
decided on visiting that town, had secured apartments 
at the Queen’s Hotel for one hundred persons. Her 
agent, a Captain Wyndham, was a gentleman of such 
fascinating aprer ace and engaging address that the 
orders he distributed with princely lavishness were 
executed without the faintest suspicion of there being 
anything wrong ; indeed, he had not been in the town a 
week before the doors of the most exclusive houses were 
thrown open to the gallant warrior. 

When it transpired that ho was trying his level best 
to induce her gracious Majesty to also visit the great 
Midland metropolis, invitations to dinner poured in b 
the dozen. The tradespeople were especially delighted, 
and so extremely anxious that the Queen of Oude should 
commemorate the occasion by presenting their own 
sovereign with souvenirs that the Captain’s rooms were 
soon crammed with goods, miscellaneous in character, 
but all capable of being turned into hard cash. 


The gorgeously-attired natives of dusky hue, without 
yndham never stirred abroad, were, it 
is needless to say, accorded the respect due to dignitaries 


whom Captain 


filling such important posts at home as Prime Minister, 
Soke of the Army, Keeper of the Royal Purse, and 
the like. 


Considering that the Captain had picked them up in 
the streets of London, it speaks well for his histrionic 
qualifications that he should have been able in so short 
a time to initiate them into the mysteries of Court 
deportment. Still, the time occupied in rehearsing was 
so considerable that other matters were neglected. 

In his letter to the Lord Chamber‘ain (the official who 
superintends Her Majesty's arrangements when travel- 
ling) the Captain proposed that the Queen should take 
up her abode at Dudley Castle during her visit. As this 
venerable structure was in ruins, the Lord Chamberlain 
went to Scotland Yard, but as the artful one had taken 
care to have a trusty emissary at the station, the arrival 
of the detectives was the signal for his own departure. 
Fifty thousand pounds was about the sum be decamped 
with. Have we a swindler to-day who could bring off 
euch a coup P 

Now let us deal with the gentler sex. The name of 
Madame Rachael is doubtless familiar to most readers, 
but it being probable that little is remembered of her, 
save that her washes and enamels for transforming 
ea people into handsome ones were once greatly in 

mand, let us give some idea of her abilities. 

Sometimes the skin of the patient was of such pro- 
nounced toughness that it would take quite six months 
for the wash to soften its adamantine qualities. 

Then the blood would be in such poor condition that 
a long course of dieting was necessary to bring the 
vital fluid ap to the required strength. 

When skin tightners at ten guineas a bottle failed to 
remove wrinkles, something stronger, at twenty guineas 
a tiny flagon, was recommen: 

As the wealth of a Croesus was required to meet such 
charges, some of the victims, after afew months of 
Madame, would have been content to have put up with 
nature, but to let a client go whilst she had a feather to 
fly with was not Madame’s fashion. She believed in 
picking her pigeons clean, even if the operation neces- 
Bi blackmuiling. 

What she made—whether it was £20,000, or, as some 
said, £50,000—is not known, but that she was doing a 
roaring trade when Nemesis, in the person of a s 
PRarce, swooped down is certain, for on the morning of 
her arrest, remittances amounting to over £700 were 
found on her desk. Mrs. Pearce had been so firmly 
convinced that she would die in convulsions if she 
allowed her cure to be only half effected, that she clung 
to the quack for years. 

When all her money and jewelery had gone, the 
beauty restorer, who, by this time grown to despise 
threats of exposure, gave orders that she was not to be 
admitted any more. This so incensed her victim that 
she told her woes to the rolice, with the result that the 
beauty restorer was arrested. 

ume Rac'iacl was not a charming woman to look 
at. With her hovked nose and cadaverous complexion 
she greatly resembled a bird of prey out of health. 
“ Beware,” wa; written on every line of her sinister face. 

But she was a genius in her way. The criminal court 
was full of her dupes, who all s bitter tears when 
she got five years. One lady who was induced to give 
evidence said that whenever she sat down to writen 


would have risen without doubt toa high 
in the diplomatic world, if his tastes had happened to 
lie in that direction ; but they did not. 


better than that, 
tain the secret of perpetual youth.” 


of it who were lookin 
relatives were incensed at Mr. Draper offering to restore 
these old people their lost youth, and waited eagerly for 
the chance to pull him down. “ Live on for ever essence,” 
indeed! Even if it was not a swindle it was a shameful 
thing to try and defeat the laws of Nature. 
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RHYMES 


cheque say for £100, Madame was certain to persuade 
her to double it. 

Still she was no cleverer than Mr. G. Draper, who 
ition, say, 


“T will make you beautiful,” said Rachael. “I'll do 
cried the other. ‘ My mixtures con- 


No wonder that society or at all events that section 
orwird to the demise of rich 


Thcse who had something to leave behind were, of 
course, of a different opinion. As they could not take 
their gold with them why should they not live on and 
bg it. 

herefore, Mr. Draper’s nostrums so commended 
themselves to rich old people that he sovun found 
himself on the high road to fortune. 

One dupe in particular, named Bevan, of Liverpool, 
became co infatuated with the idea of not growin 
older that after he had made the acquaintance o} 
Mephistopheles, as some people culled the quack, he 
practically devoted the next few years of his life to the 
consumption of the Draper elixir. Whuteverits virtues 
may have been it did not suit the Bevan constitution, 
for, although the silly man drank three quarts daily for 
five years, he not only aged visibly, but soon died. 

Liverpool being a commercial town, and Mr. Bevan’s 
relatives commercial people, they naturally wanted to 
know where his money had all gone to. There was a 
sum of about £10,000 they could not account for. 

What had become of it ? 

When it transpired that the money had found its way 
into the breeches pocket of Mr. Draper, they waxed 
wrath. So did the matter-of-fact jury and the bard- 
headed judge who tried him. 

“Three years is but a drop of the ocean of time to 
one who knows the secrets of eternity,” said his lordship 
ironically. 

The elixir seems to have suited its discoverer no better 
than it did Mr. Bevan, for its inventor died shortly 
after the expiration of his sentence—a melancholy 
example of misapplied talent. 

In considering the question why we are in such a 
decadent condition where crime is concerned, one is 
confronted with the problem as to whether the success 
of criminals in the past was not largely owing to the 
credulity of the public. 

That genius is becoming extinct in the criminal world 
is shown even in spiritualism—a class of imposture 
greatly simplified by the credulity of those who believe 
ie spirit manifestations, slate writing, and all the rest 
of it. 

The slates for deceased persons to write on, 
tables which give out raps, luminous shades floating 
and otherwise, hands minus arms and arms minus 
bodies, tambourines which emit sounds without being 
struck, and all the other paraphernalia are with us, but 
where is the medium ? : 

Where the tall, thin mystic in a skull cap, grave in 

t and with a far-away look in his unearthly eyes ? 
Show us the cunning rogue on wom the mantle of 
Colonel and Mrs. Fletcher, the talented couple who are 
said to have netted, when in full swing, over £2,000 a 
week from the spirit trade, has fallen. 

True, we have on our side those haters of imposture, 
Professor Ray Lankester and Mr. Maskelyne, but that 
should surely not deter some modern Dr. Slade, if one 
exists. Impostors never dream of being found out; 
they would not risk detection if they did. Let the truth 
be told. We have no great mediums now, because 
genius has gone out of crime. It is in the sere and 


ellow. 
Why is this? Can it be that the wave of ct- 
ability which overspread the community on the birth of 
board sckocls, County Councils, and other now familiar 
institutions, has purified and swept away the baser 
ions of our nature? A society in which the evil- 
r finds no place scarcely bears contemplation. If 
we all become good, how shall we know it P 
It is by contrast, and contrast only, that we estimate 
the comparative excellence of things. 


HAVE YCU SEEN THE 
GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER 


—crammed with the most thrilling stories and the 
funniest pictures to be got anywhere; a marvellous 
pennyworth of Fun and Fiction— 


of the 
id. BIG BUDGET ? !4. 


The Holiday Number of The Big Budget is out 

to-day. It is sold everywhere. It contains a long, 

Complete Novel, Short Stories, Three Wonderful 
Serials, and a great array of 


id. Holiday Fun & Fiction. Id. 
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Love is blind, so we are told, 
Yet we know ’tis true 

Love can see on one small chair 
Sufficient room for two. 


—— ee 


TRE maid, who from a hammock 
Hath had a tumble oft, 
Takes care to hang it firmly 
Where grass is long and soft. 
Witurr drank a pint of yeast, 
In spite of friendly warning. 
“T hope,” said he, “ this will muke me 
Rise early in the morning.” 


SE 


THERE are no friends like the old friends; 


We know their ways, alack; 


They walk in, take our brand-new books 


And never bring them back. 


Axona the cool, sequestered vale of life 


He keeps the noise’ess tenor of his way. 


He also keeps, afar from worldly strife, 


The “tanner ” that I lent him t’other any. 


Quorn a sad voung physician named Proctor, 
As he sealed to his grocer a letter: 

“Tt sometimes occurs I'm his Dr., 
But oftener still I'm his Dr.” 


Sue searched his pockets through, 
Yet felt no jealous thrill, 


IN NUTSHELLS. 


Though she found some lines from an old, old 


flame, 


A great unpaid gas-bill. 


Lirr_e Miss Muffet her face she did puff it 
With powder both red and grey, 
When a bold man espied her and sat down beside 


her, 
And kissed all her powder away! 


He sent her bouquets and he scribbled her notes 
With persistency loyal, but rash. 

posics she wears and his sayings she quotes, 

But she'll probably marry the youth who devotes 
His resources to gathering cash. 


Lovina letters, 
Cupid's fetters, 
Foolish youth, the tale is old. 
Jilted! Fury! 
Judge and jury! 
Letters worth their weight in gold. 


Ons evening she remarked to me— 
How sweet these recollections seem— 
“ A kiss without a moustache is 
Like strawberries without the cream.” 


I sadly stroked my naked lip, 
She gaily tossed her pretty head : 
“Now, don’t yon know, with strawberries 
I never did like cream,” she said. 


— 


He fell off for the fortieth time; 
He bruised his Roman nose, 

Frescoed his face with mud and grime 
And tore his “ nobby ” clothes; 

His favourite tooth was loose and sore; 
He hit his “ funny bone,” 

And those who watched him say he swore 
As thus they heard him moan: 

“ Those tortures of the ancient days 
Were terrible, I vow, 

For I’ve been ‘ broken on the wheel ’— 
I understand it now.” 


Sue stood while yet ‘twas early dawn 


Close by the open gate ; 


Her checks were pale, her eyes were wan; 
! 


She murmured, “He is 


How does he dare to treat me so? 


And after all he’s said! 


Ah! here he comes,” her eyes grew bright, 


And she raised her pretty head, 


And as the laggard came in view 


She cried in tones to freeze, 


“You're getting later every day; 


Three pints this morning, please.” 


SHORT STORIES always has been, is now, and always will be, the leading penny paper of illustrated tales. 


Carissa eaid she loved me to the bottom of her heart. 2 
Of course, it more than pleased me thus to gauge devo- 

tion’s part ; 
But just to go one better—as a man is not averse— 
I told her that I loved her to the bottom of my purse. 
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WHAT SOME SLEEP: 
WALKERS HAVE DONE. 


Ong Person Dip Five Hours’ Harp Work IN 
His SLeeP, WHILE ANOTRER ATTEMPTED TO 
SaDDLE AND RipE A Pony. 


“ Next to the possession of one’s reason, I suppose 
there is no greater blessing than the ability to procure 
at will sound and refreshing sleep,” recently said a well- 
known West-end physician to P.W. 

“ Indeed,” continued he, “ there is no surer way to the 
loss of one’s reason than a converse condition of affairs. 
Now-a-days, owing chiefly to the rush and brain- 
distracting worry of modern competition, we doctors 
have an ever-increasing number of sleep troubles to 
deal with. The commonest form of all is, of course, 
that terrible scourge, insomnia. 

“Sometimes, however, the patient is affected in quite 
another way. His sleep is mEpereaey normal, and yet 
he derives no benefit from it. He may go to bed at ten 
o'clock every night, and be conscious of absulutely nothing 
until he rises at eight the next morning—a total wreck. 
It is then that the doctor has to look closer, for the odds 
are that his patient is a somnambulist, and the double 
strain of running a human brain at top speed by day 
and night alike is sufficient to unhinge the strongest. 

“ Although practically no public attention is bestowed 
at present upon this curious habit of sleep-walking, I 
am convinced that not a little benefit would accrue 
from its more general study, since it is certain that 
many otherwise inexplicable mysteries may safely be 
attributed to it. Indeed, to my own personal know- 
ledge it has been instrumental in sending, happily 
temporarily, more than one innocent person to nal 
servitude, whilst the number of cases in which its 
presence has escnped suspicion, and the innocent have 

uently drained to the dregs the cup of unmerited 
tion, must be legion. 

“ A case in point, which was happily without serious 
consequences, occurred only a few months since at 
Alfortville, near Paris. A gentleman of private means, 
by name M. Clichy, was robbed of £2,400 worth of 
bonds. The manner of their disappearance completely 
baffled both the victirg and the police, for although the 
missing securities vanished one night from his bedside, 
none of the house doors or windows bore signs of being 
forced, nor could any other traces of the thieves be 
discovered. 


* “Soon after this event, M. Clichy had occasion to 
take his wife to the Salpétritre Hospital, with a view of 

utting her under treatment for a nervous disease. 
While she was there, an inspiration occurred to the 
house surgeon, who, in addition to being an e in 
nervous disorders, was also a skilful hypnotist. Hastily 
thro the poor woman into a trance, he drew from 
her the kest admission that she had herself taken 
the bonds during her sleep, and buried them beneath a 
ar tree in her garden. 

“M. Clichy immediately ired to the spot indi- 
cated by his wife, and found the bonds buried, just as 
she described them, only a few inches beneath the 
surface. Hurrying joyfully back to the hospital he 
found that, although his wife had regained conscious- 
ness, she was entirely ignorant of her recent revelation. 

“ Acting under instructions of the mn, 
M. Clichy then produced the bonds, with the explana- 
tion that they had been returned anonymously through 
the post. The good news had an immediate and most 
beneficial effect st te the invalid, who is now quite well 
and no longer walks in her sleep. But to this day it 
has been deemed expedient that she should be kept in 
ignorance of the identity of the thief. 

“A very common form of somnambulism is that in 
which the r carries on in his 7 employ- 
ment with which he has been overtaking himself during 
his waking hours. A well-known example of this 
kind used to be narrated with great gusto by the late 
Alderman Kelly. 

“ Asa young man the worthy Alderman was extremely 

Sadia levpo hostel oF la seins 
was em! a sellers, one rin 
duties "eng the dispa Labor 
various works to the firm’s country customers. One 


th rrived the 7 cl f 
open Ogee just as re vat night, 


Imagine his 
the whole of the work (which must have taken at least 


five hours to accomplish) neatly stacked ready for 


transit and labelled in his own handwriti 


! 
“Of course, it wus a clear case of somiatanbation, 


mystery which he of all others felt least qualified to 
explain. 


“ Another curious case was that of a butcher's boy 
who, after dropping off to sleep one berms A afternoon, 
suddenly st and announced his intention of going 
his rounds. Before the other members of his ne 
could interfere, he had rushed into the stable, 
his saddle and riding whip, and was about to le out 
his pony when his father and brothers seized him and 
pulled him indoors. . 

“Even this did not, however, awake him, and accord. 
ingly a doctor was sent for. When the medico arrived, 
he found the youth evident under the impression that 
he was parleying with a toll-keeper, as he held a six- 

iece in fis hand, and repeatedly demanded to 
allowed to pas the barrier. Upon the doctor taking 
the sixpence from him and placing fourpence change in 
his hand, he immediately cried out that he was being 
cheated as the toll was only one penny. At this the 
doctor's professional instincts rebelled altogether, and 
he administered several sharp blows with a riding whip 
acroas the back of the apparent hoaxer. 

“To his amazement, however, the boy gave not the 
slightest gesture of pain, but sta to spur his 
imagi pony round the room. Finally, he came to a 
standatill, as if alighting, reeled off a large number of 
imaginary orders to an imaginary book-keeper, reseated 
himself in his chair and—awoke utterly ignorant of the 
extraordinary part he had just eyed During his 
trance, his pupils contracted and dilated when his eye- 
lids were forced back, but his vision was unaff 
His oe had the extraordinary range of from 136 full 
and hard when tbe doctor firat saw him, down to about 
eighty, the normal beat for a boy of his age, when he 


awoke. 

“ Although butfewareaware of the fact, somnambulism 
can be imitated by almost anybody who chooses to follow 
out the system introduced by My. Braid. The process 
is extremely simple. All that is necessary is to fix the 
gaze intently upon a bright object held rather above 
the line of sight and sufficiently near the eyes to produce 
a sense of strained vision whilst looking at it. 

“Tf this action be persevered in for a few minutes, 
the person passes into a state of what is known as 
‘imduced somnambulism’—practically a hypnotic trance. 
While possessing many points in common with the 
genuine article, the ‘induced’ form is nevertheless the 
inferior of the two; since, although the brain may be 
fully active under either condition, the muscular activity 
is distinctly inferior in the artificial trance.” 


er Gs 


“Dry she make you feel at home?” 
“No; but she made me wish I was.” 


—ee ee 
THe Brive (cn the honeymoon): “Why, you only 


bought one ticket, dear! 
The Groom: “By Jove! I never thought of myself.” 
—eee fe 
“ Do you believe in heredity, Mrs. Sim: i dd 
“Indeed, I do; every mean trait Bo has I can 
trace right back to his father.” : 
“ Does his father believe in heredity, too?” 
“Yes; he traces Bobby’s faults all to me.” 


eee 
STRANGER (in Wild West town): “ It doesn’t seem as 
if this place could have twenty thousand population, as 
you report.” . i 
Resident: “ Well, it ain't quite that much ——- 
is see, we took the census the day the circus was 
wn.” 


—_»go—_—__ 


hispering 
to you when I was hty, so I knew it must be him, 
re was no other little 


within a y. Those who 
went wrong can have a key to the competition upon 


P. E. Clarke, €2, Renk, leevich G. Ww. Taveleck, 46, Queen 
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Couldn’t Swallow That Story. . 


SommT years ago, while in Somaliland, Car] Hagenbeck 
related to the Somalis, h a native interpreter, the 
wonders of the railway, and then waited to see what 
effect the revelation would have u them. 

“ What do they say ? ” he asked the interpreter. 

“They say they don’t believe it,” was the answer. 

Hagenbek then described the steamboat, and the 


interpreter sy ap this. 

“What do they say to that?” Hagenbeck asked again, 

seeing the native faces all impassive. 

“ They say they don’t believe that, either.” 

Then Hagenteck gave an account of the telephone, 
and told howa man at the end of a long wire had talked 
to a man at the other end of it. The interpreter 
remained silent. 

“Well,” said the great traveller, “why don’t you 
interpret that to them P” 

ee Becanss I don’t believe that story myself,” answered 
the conscientious man. 


eo f2——__—_ 
Supposing the Axe Had Fallen! 


SomsE years ago an inquisitive medical student, while 
examining the guillotine in a big waxwork exhibition, 
took it into his head that the sort of yoke which fits 
down on the shoulders of the criminal to hold him in 
his place would not be sufficient to confine a person who 
struggled. 

His curiosity on that point led him to watch till the 
pas was empty, when he actually put himself in, 

letting down the yoke. He soon found, however, that 
he was quite unable to lift it, and ft.at once flashed into 
his mind that the sharp axe suspended over his neck 
might not be firmly fixed, or it would fall—as it should 
—with a touch. 


He was afraid to struggle, lest the shaking should 
bring it down, and at once deposit his head in the 
basket of sawdust below him, into w i is eyes were 


attendants came in and made 
releasing him from his predicament. The axe was 
afterwards removed and laid by the side of the structure, 
to prevent future accidents. 

ee 


How We Poor People Live. 


THs TURNOVER OF THE Swirt Bear Company 
Amounts To Mrtions YEARLY. 
DresssEp beef, mutton, veal, pork, and poultry com- 
plete in themeelves a question which at once forms a 


firm present in and suchlik 
food specialities is the Swift Company, of : 
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Kent; A. A. Last, 
Nevertheless, how on earth he to select, pack, | Becky origi | coe Trimet: G: | which holds golden opinions 
and label correstiy 20 large « quan of iterates ie Guraitge Brwet, Halborey Burnett, a a peopl of the English peaking Sore ptrot ioe 
utter darkness (it will be comm that for at least three Se el a al gE mag mind beck t'whed kas gon before, and realises in 
were not candlon fn thoon dara) was a ont G1 a comteh, 1 pers best, Resin =n oe soon ulthe Waghiteaking eoeneia oeak” 
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BRAIN MESSAGES. 


As the result of the incident published the other 
week of the news of the battle of Omdurman reaching 
the native bazaars of Cairo before it was received by 
telegraph, I have received a number of remarkable 
stories from correspondents, from which I select the 
following. A gift has been awarded to the sender of 
each of those published. Most of my correspondents 
are soldiers who have served in India and Africa, and 
their experiences only go to show how marvellous is 
that Oriental gift, or sixth sense, or whatever it is, of 
the working of which we Occidentals are so profoundly 
ignorant. 


—) 


Three Days Ahead. 

“ Wuutst I wasin charge of the Government Telegraph 
Station at Cape Coast Castle, Gold Coast, West Africa, 
about the year 1893, it was rumoured in the town that a 
certain medical officer (a native, by-the-way) in the Govern- 
ment Service, who was stationed at the Gold Mining Station 
of Tarkwa, or Tarquah, had died of fever. 

“Tarquah was nearly three days’ journey from the then 
nearest telegraph station at. Chama, and yet the news of 
this gentleman’s death was known and discussed in Cape 
Coast Castle on the very day of his death. Confirmatory 
news was received by telegraph three days later. Questions 
elicited the fact that even educated natives believed a 
witch had flown with the news; but I attributed it to 
thought transmission or call it ‘ Brain telegraphy.’” 


No Need for the Telegraph. 


“T nememser hearing from an Anglo-Indian official of a 
remarkable instance of swift transmission of news in India, 


outstripping the telegraph by some hours. 
“It occurred at a disaee given ooo Lieatenant- 
Governor of Bengal, at Simla. A well-known colonel was 


one of the guests, and in the course of the dinner his Pathan 


servant leaned over his master’s chair, and whi in his 


ear. His master hurriedly wrote on a slip of paper and 


passed it to the Lieutenant-Governor. It contained 
the news the assassination of Lord Mayo in one of 
the Andaman Islands. 


“The extraordinary part of the matter is, that the 


Andaman [slands are some distance from the mainland, and 
yet the news reached the bazaar some considerable time 
before the telegraph.” 


Started Up and Said, “ Abdul Huq is Dead!” 
“ Over two years Sirdar Diler J Abdul Huq was 
in England. Soon stir his arrival in London he died. 
Whilst I was sitting with some Mahommedan friends in 
Hyderabad one of them started up and said,‘ Abdul Huq is 
dead!’ and some hours afterw a telegraphic communi- 
cation arrived which corroborated the truth of his state- 
ment. 
“ above is the longest distance through which what 
I call ‘hypnotic communication’ has to my knowledge 
been transmitted. This may seem to be an ordinary coin- 
cidence, but if it were a soli instance it could be ex- 
plained as such, but other cases happen too frequently to 
admit of the coincidence theory. 

“It is a well-known fact that during the Indian Mutiny, 
tho news of the progress of the British a and particularly 
of the fall of Delhi was known in Hyderabad City, long before 
the British Resident there or anyone elsereceived the intima- 
tion by telegraph.” 


Mystic Propulsion. 
“ Duerne a stay in India of five and a half years I was 
thrown much in compiny with educated natives; in fact, 
several were employed with me under Government with 
whom I was more than ordinarily intimate, and I took 
every opportunity of acquainting myself with Eastern 
liarities and powers. 
“Evidence of the possession of powers of translating 
thought, or gaining intimate knowledge of passing distant 
events, were plainly discoverable. But if you ask the ques- 
tion: ‘How and by what process of conveyance and 
reception thought is transmitted and received?’ he would 
surprise you by treating your ignorance with profound con- 
tempt ; and if you have an acquirement of Bengali, Hindu- 
stani, Arabic, decals, and pean 7) and literature, 
your advancement in the knowledge of the mystic propulzion 
and receptivity of reason, thought, sound, or what not, will 
be hindered by the astonishment natives fecl at your pto- 
fessed ignorance ; and that which we account a science 
being to them Nature’s gift to cover a necessity, still puzzles 
— who have lived with them and learnt scarcely any- 
ing.” 


How was this Message Sent? 

“I seuizve it was in the summer of 1856-7 that I 
visited the Caledonian ‘di which are on the edgo 
of the Mordialloc Scrub, an ut thirty miles, in a bee 
og from een y was not impressed davoueeiey be 

prospest a -digging pvint o! w, and wo! 
have iy ig after arrival, but for my being 
to build a slab and bark store there for an ol 


vein close to, one of them being a genuine old-style 
Eacvesteman the ches a pataniliood citizen of the U.S. 


M. A. P. is edited by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 


converse with 
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In religious matters, they professed a thorough belief in 


the Bible, and belonged to the set called ‘ Spiritualists.’ 


“They informed me that some six months previous an 
old trapper and Indian interpreter, who had come with 


them from the western part of the States, and was known by 
the cognomen of Red Cap, died in an adjoining tent. He, 


too, was a Spiritualist, and claimed to hold mental 
ose of his persuasion in the U.S. In less 
than four months from his death, these friends of his 
received by post a copy of The Spiritualistic Messenger 
(I believe that was the title), which contained a notice of 
the decease of Red Cap, the exact date of the occurrence, 
and the exact locality, published on the Ist of the month 
following the death. But if this had rested upon tho 
mal statements of these two men only, I would 
ve simply put the occurrence down as an untruth, 
for it was impossible by any system of m ing, 
whether by telegraphy or fast stcaming, to have 
forwarded the information in less than five weeks. But 
the statement was borne out by a large number of the 
residents of the Caledonians, including my own friends, 
so much £o that I could not help but accept it. 

“The magazine in question had been sent to some of the 
spiritualists in Melbourne, but I was assured that, if ever I 
visited that diggings again, I should see it for myself. How 
was this message sent? It has been a puzzle to me ever 
since, 


— le 


A Possible Solution. 


“A RATHER peculiar coincidence beet in the native 
bazaars at Cairo when Hicks Pasha and his followers were 
killed. It was known at lcast twenty-four hours before an. 
official telegram was received. I was not in Cairo, but 
recollect perfectly well reading a paragraph in one of the 
service papers about it. 

“When the 19th Hussars’ invalids were sent home to 
Colchester I asked several whether such a thing was 
hag am and they did not think it was. But one man said 

e thought it was done with smoke signals if it was done 
at all,as he had actually scen the Arabs signalling this 
way Of course I merely give the statement as I had it; he 
didn’t explain the way it was done. That they have a way 
of telegraphing I think there is no doubt.” 


——=—S 


Beat Telegraphy. 

“Ar the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny in 1857, I was 
then but a mere child, and was very much among the 
native servants, whose language I thoroughly understood. 
My father held a responsible position in the Army, and on 
more than one occasion I remember well his having had 
intimation of the movements of bands of mutineers days 
before intelligence reached the authorities in Calcutta, 
through a faithful cook, who had been my father’s servant 
in three previous gr am ee 

“TI came home to England at the age of eleven and on 
joining the Army myself returned to India. I there 
engaged the son of my father’s old cook, who, being about 
my own age, was also a faithful servant to me, and on 
many occasions he gave me intimation of events long before 
they could have heen ordinarily, or even extraordinarily 
transmitted. In fact, the thing ane so common that it 
ceased to be wondered at. 

«The natives could give us-information of our next move 
from station to station, always in advance of instructions 
from Army headquarters, though these instructions wero 
always forwarded to the parties concerned as soon as 
deci: upon, and sometimes came by wire.” 


Describing an Un-travelled Journey. 


“Snortty after my marriage I took my wife to live in 
a small town not far from the coast of Kent. It came to 
my knowledge that an old friend of my father—a sea 
captain—was living at a village about four miles off, and 
as I had been a great favourite of his as a boy, I deter- 
mined to take the first opportunity of seving him. I 
arranged with my wife that on a certain day we should 
drive over to the old fellow’s place, but when the time 
came she was not feeling well, and decided to stay at home. 

“She would not hear of mo remaining with her, an‘l I set 
off to walk the short distance. I found tho old gentleman 
well and hearty; he gave me a warm reception and evinced 
great pleasure in showing me over his little domain. Chief 
among his treasures was a shell in the shape of a skull 
which had in the cavity formed by the absence of what in 
the human skull would be the nasal boncs, a large stone of 

ellow colour, and marked in a peculiar manner with 
rs of gold and brown. 

“On my return home I began to speak to my wife of my 
old friend, but had scarcely commenced when some neigh- 
bours came in, and nothing was actually said except that I 
had had an unusually pleasant visit. 

“Several wecks elapsed, when one day I received a letter 
from the old gentleman vo i me to bring my wife over 
to seo him on the following ‘I'ucsday. As this day was 
convenient for both of us I accepted with pleasure. But 
again my wife was unable to go, and when I returned home 
I found her sitting in a basket-chair apparently asleep. 
As I stood in the Seotuny she began to speak, not to me, 
but to her mother, I fancy. 

“I cannot my astonishment when I heird her 

to describe the journey she was to have taken to my 


‘sea-faring friend. She accurately pictured the road, the 


houses, the gardens; mentioned an old-fashioned ale house 
where I had stopped to refresh myself when I travelled the 
road before; drew a vivid picture of the lovely view to be 
obtained on the — ground above the inn. Spoke of the 
old captain, des¢ri! eal ghee appearance, his quaint 
summer house with its formed by an inverted boat, his 
lovely flower beds, and then the interior of the house with 
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its treasures, the result of many voyages to foreign lands. 
And last, but not least, sho accurately described the skull 
shell and its cat’s eye nose. 

“I stood rooted to the spot, unable to believe my ears. 
Had my wifo travelled the road before; had she ever 
seen the Captain and his marine treasures ; had she held the 
sh ll in her hands, or had I told her anything of these I 
could have understood it, but knowing that she had had 
actual experience of none of these I was totally at a loss— 
and am so still—to account for her accurate description of 
what she had never seen or heard of. Was it a case of 
auto-hypnotism and clairvoyance. 

“ TIer mother was the seventh child of a seventh child, 
and was supposed to possess the gift of second sight, but 
does this account for the daughter’s peculiar power of secing 
the invisible? 


From Brain to Brain. 


“WueEn I was serving in Egypt in December, 1885, I was 
stationed at Tagoog heights, near Arsouan. At the time 
the battle of Giniss was fought, the result, with many 
details afterwards found to be substantially correct, was at 
once known in the bazaar at Assouan, and thence filtered 
up through the camp loafers to the Ses the troons 
many hours before it was known officiully that any battle 
had been fought.” 


1,000 Miles in Twelve Hours. 

“Tw 1888 I was hunting on the Lundi River, in Mashona- 
land. I noticed my native boys were excited, and on 
ascertaining the reason they explained to me that there 
had been a big fire in De Beers’ Mine, Kimberley, over 
1,000 miles away, and that many of their brothers were 
killed. I did not doubt the veracity of their statement, 
knowing the natives possess this power. 

“Two months after I was at Buluwayo, and there learnt 
from a trader the details of that dreadful disaster, and 
found that the news had reached me in less than twelve 
hours. This is a subject that I have never mentioned to 
my English friends, as they are apt to take a story of this 
kind with a big allowance of salt.” 


ea 


Superior to the Heliograph. 

“Hers is an incident which occurred on the Waziristan 
Expedition of 1894-95: 

“The signallers of the lst Battalion Gordon Highlanders 
were attached to the force, and visual signalling by helio- 
graph was the only method used for conveying intelligence 
and orders up till February 22nd, 1895. 

“A of signallers were left at a place called Sheik 
Budin, situated on a mountain seventy-five miles as the 
crow flies from the heart of Waziristan. From there the 
telegraph line ran to India. The distance by road was 127 
miles over mountain ranges and i 

“On January 13th, 18:5, the b le I was attached te 
fought an action, during which fifty of the enemy were 
killed, the casualties on our side being slight. - 

“Owing to a heavy mist rising between us and Sheik 
Budin, no news could be sent to India until the morning of 
the 14th, when I myself opened communication with Sheik 
Budin by heliograph. 

“The first thing sent to me from Sheik Budin was: 

“*Natives here say you have been fighting and havg 
beaten Waziris. Is it right?’ 

“Wondering how he could know, I then asked : 

“« What time did natives tell you?’ He replied: 

“<«Last night, 7 p.m.’ (The action was fought at 5.45 p.m.) 


“Now, the mist prevented us from si ing, therefore 
the Waziris could not use their method of signalling by 
smoke columns. We have had many an t about it, 


but could never come to any satisfactory conclusion until 
reading the article on ‘ Brain Telegraphy.’” 


A Remarkable Case. 


“ Apout four 2 iat azo I lived in the City of Providence, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A., and one day attended a lecture and 
demonstration by S.mri 8. Baldwin, tho White Mahatmas. 
or a good many others, I was sceptical, and went to enjoy 

he fun, 5 

“During the evening Mrs. Baldwin was mesmerised, and 
the audience were told to write questions on paper and 
place them in their pockets, and Mrs. Baldwin would answer 
them without seeing them. A reporter of tho Proviprncr 
JourNAL wrote a question asking for any important event 


that was happening. 

“Mrs. Baldwin during this time was visibly agitated and 
her husband asked her to speak, and she riced a 
murder of a woman in a wood, the details of which were 
terrible to listen to. Of course, those of us who were 
listenin P ei this down as a piece of dramatic effect. When 
Mrs. win came out of the mesmeric sleep she was so 
ill that she had to be carricd off the platform. Baldwin 
told us that what we heard was undoubtedly true, and we 
should look for the sequel. It came sooner than we cxpected, 
for next morning the Bag oi sae the account of a 
foul murder, just outside Providence, in a wood. 

“ Next pape Baldwin reucsted the pore not to write 
questions in reference to the murder, but before lonz it 
was seen that Mrs. Baldwin was going through a similar 
scene to the one on the previous night, and she then ex- 
plained the murder and gave a description of the murderer. 
Although this man swore and had witnesses to prove he 
was in the City at the time the murder was committod, 
he afterwards confessed, and is now in States Prison for 
life, as there is no hanging in the State of Rhode Island. 

“Professor Baldwin told the people that this power of 
telepathy, as he terms it, exists in everyone and only necds 
developing personally.” 
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A THRILLING TALE OF 
KAN 
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had just off the veranda. - 3 
be sie kaw, Dyer Lieutenant Ellis, mitreesing ie Assistant 
Magistrate, as he Enougnitely ore on an are from the end of his cheroot, “I 
i i Y bh ce for nerves. ; 
acy ant lees Fepliod Metralf Wood slowly, “ that very soon I shall find 
lf saying ditto to you.’ ae 
wn igutexant James Ellis had arrived in the Hooghly at the beginning of the cold 


° 


as  Azimuliah gave me me swear that I'd break his precious neck for him 
oe aclu = if ever.I got the chance.’ 


weather, and, after a few weeks, had been sent up to Agra to join the regiment to 
which he had been posted. He had come out on three days’ leave to see his cousin, 
Metcalf Wood, the assistant magistrate at Muttra. 
Wood reckoned his service by years, whereas Ellis only counted Age ar 
There was a matter upon which the younger man wished to take his elder’s 
inion. 
°P"The General's lad had given a dance. Some of the native ces had been 
present. Cards had been sent out for a big ‘anction on the and it was 
expected that a few of the “native gentlemen” would assist. ~ 
Ellis was at the club the day after the “ hop” at the General’s, and heard some- 
thing which sent him out to Muttra to talk matters over with Wood. 
were sitting in the veranda. Upon the low table between the long 
chairs Iay a coup'e of small cakes about the size of a lunch biscuit. Jumna Das 
had taken them his dhotee. The magistrate had been toying with them while 
speaking. His manner was curious and abstracted. 
Ellis threw a glance at his companion, and appeaiei suddenly absorbed in the 
beauty of the is a 
The moon, which had just climbed over the jungle, made the tall minarets of the 
ay Saxe — against the dark background of velvety sky, like slender columns of 
ver. 
e In the compound the tops of the by pert were all touched and edged with 
the “pee glory reflected from the great of dazzling light across the river. But 
in below, the castor oil bushes, the marigolds, and the masses of 
r dron were etill in shadow—a shadow so black and deep the eyes of the 
oung Lieutenant of Infantry, sitting in the veranda of the Assistant Magistrate's 
ungalow at Muttra, had failed to pts Samet the dusky form of Jumna Das 
squatting at a distance, and waiting in dumb patience till the Huzoor 
should be pleased to summon him into the presence. 
Jumna Das had just quitted the veranda, leaving behind him the chupatties 


aforesaid, when Lieutenant Ellis was moved to make his remark about India bei 
eatue wee aremeine. = t _— | replied with 
somet! seemingly ap w peed into ’ 
nnaympettn ila ene acrid ia is crn medline, OT vy 
was ger man w is voice was an 
“Then I suppos that was out there all the time, Met? sisi 
* i umna Das, Jim?” said the Assistant coming out of 


himself. “ esse tote Glemurioiton ic abled. an Laat aera taaeaae ice He 
saw us come into the veranda.” 


“Making a study of the native characte 


a oes 
“ By-the- ” burst out the Lieutenant suddenly, “ how did you know the 


was ? You called him He t 
1 he was there?” up. came out of the bushes. Say, how 
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“T'm not sure, Jim, that I should be doing you any good if I were to tell you. 
Your nerves are the least little bit too slack, boy. You'd likely not understand, 
and the observation you'd most probably make would be, ‘tell me another. 

“This is the East, my son, and Western notions will not help you to find your 

about here. 
wy. Jumna Das, by the way, has brought news that will require me to start for 
Agra about four o'clock. What was it you came particularly to talk to me about, 
h, Jimmy ?” : é 
sar Ta Ly 20 to 1, Jumna Das could tell you,” said Lieutenant Ellis pone: 

“T daresay I should lose, Jimmy; something about a girl wasn’t it?” 

“That beast Azimullah,” growled the Lieutenant savagely, “and what they 
were saying at the club. acelira Ca told me that you knew the man before he 
went to England, when he was table-servant to an English gentleman at Lucknow, 
whose daughter, in walking out of one room into another in her own father’s 


_ dwelling, vanished as completely as a shadow. That the fellow can exercise some 


devilish influence over women I’m quite persuaded. At the Lilypink’s dance 
Lucy Appleton, I thought, seemed to be falling in some way under this man’s 
fascination.” ° 

“ What's he doing at Agra?” interjected Wood. 

Lieutenant Ellis shrugsed his shoulders. “I should like to know what he was 
doing with Lucy—you remember her, a pretty little golden-haired dot, of twelve 
summers; well, she's nineteen now, stands five feet four in her shoes, and is fair to 
see—and when the found that I was keeping my lights on him, the look Mr. 

me swear that I’d break his precious neck for him if ever 


hance. 
“Which you're very likely to have, Jim,” said the Assistant Magistrate grimly. 
“ These iittla things,” holding up one of the chupatties, “are not love tokens. 
They're object-letters ‘understanded’ of the people, but a Chinese puzzle to the 


oie here's going 
“ *s going to be trouble my boy ; and if I can assist you in the breaking 
of Azimullah Khan's pretty se shall consider I’ve pay and-a-half for 


“Then what Harrington : said was true?” 
“ What is true, Jimmy, is this, Nellie Allardyce was the sweetest little in 


and that was no small one. Ee ee her 
dinner at the Allardyce bungalow to cele a birth- 
ded drawing-room 


the earth had swal- 
lowed her. She was 


taken service with the 
Nani at Bithoor, and 


broken man. Hedied 
at Alexandria.” 


slowly. _ 
But the Acting F% 

Magistrate inter- [4% 

me him quickly: 


“What's that en your seck, Lacy ?*’ he asked, 


“SHORT STORIES is a marvellous pennyworth.” That’s from P.W. so that it must be so. 
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courted, caressed, and flattered by dames of high degree. He had a good presence 
—which he bas still—fine manners, and the tonite of the old serpent. He spoke 
English fluently—learnt in the house of Major Allardyce—and was familiar with 
many English customs, picked up in the same service. 

“ He went over, you know, as agent for Nani Sahib, Rajah of Bithoor. There 
was nobody to explain his true position in India, or tell the story of his early life 
at Lucknow ; an they took him at his own value. 

“Vanity, Jimmy, is no stranger to friend Azimullah; but I have the best reasons 
for knowing tbat the tales he tells about England are not all without warrant. 
Hundreds of letters came out to him after his return to India. 

“ Before I was transferred, I was a good deal in Cawnpore and Lucknow, and 
came to know Mr. Azimullah too well. I'd like to thrash him round the city with a 
rawhide whip. 

“He's not in Agra now for any good. He’s asmooth-spoken oily-tongued rascal 
who deceives the men by doing the amiable to the women. 

“ve warned our little super-omniscients till the department complained of my 
stationery account.” 

“ Well, Met, I shan't feel any Lag for coming out, old man. But I wanted to 
sar asta much of the Harrington tale was true. You've contirmed it in the worst 
particulars. 

“It makes a chap feel pretty mean, though, to have to own up to being jealous 
of a black fellow, but [ 7 of that’s abant the size of it.” te 

: He flung the stub of his cigar out amongst the bushes and drained his peg 
at a gulp. 

“So you think these rumours that have been flying round have really got 
backbone to ’em, do you, Met?” oe miei 

is There's a storm coming, Jimmy. I can hear the murmur of it in the jungle 
even now. 

“Then I hope it'll give me a chance for that black beauty of the Nini’s. I 
mayn't know my way about this devil-ridden old country, but I know what that 
clio — when 4 hana me vat os stare the other night. 

won't say anything “mM eton mater—Appleton himself’s gone down 
to Calcutta—but Tit keep double witch id on the girl, 2 to say 
truth, seemed as much frightened as fascinated by the atten- 
tions of Mr. Azimu'lah. 

“What time are you starting, 
Met?” 

“ Four sharp, Jimmy.” 
es Then, if you've no objection, let’s turn 
in. 


* * * * 


The Agra Ball was a very swell affair. 
It was remembered twenty years after by 
those who were present; there are some 

ple who remember it to this day. 
The Committee of Management deserved 
all the thanks that were voted tiem. 
No bullock team could have toiled harder. 
The not themselves nor any they 
could lay hands on to make the function 
a success, and they did it. It wasa big 
ro ning piece Pevpetite for 
supper spoilt m e’s appetite for 
a wend; but the Romnithes had done 
the thing well all _through—from pro- 
grammes to ices. Expense was a minor 
consideration when it was a Lee of impressing two Nabobs and Rajah, not 
to mention a score of lesser lights from Grand Chamberlain to Pipe-bearer. 

The dusky “ gentlemen” who had donned all their jewels and wore all their 
orders, looked finer than harlequin on a Boxing night. They viewed the scene 
from a crimson-covered dais ut the upper end of the principal room, the dusky 
“yankers” being accommodated according to their degree at the lower end of the 
second chamber. . 

Nothing was wanting that could possibly conduce to a successful entertain- 
ment. The presence of three high native dignitaries was a contradiction to the 
sinister rumours which contin to be circulated. The floor was perfect, the 
company agreeable, the decorations magnificent, the dresses superb. The scene 
from the top of No. 1 room was simply dazzling. 

Lucy Appleton, in pink and white, looked lovely. She had dark, velvety flowers 
in her hair. Her only ornament, except the bracelet on her right arm, was a 
necklace of pearls fastened in front with an odd-looking sort of gold clasp. It bore 
some rude resemblance to a fish with one tiny ruby for uneye. The pearls had 
belonged to Mrs. Appleton, but the little gold fish, with the single eye of a singular 
brightness, had come from nobody knew whence. The ayah had found it only the 
day before, in turning over some articles taken from one of the memsahib’s old 
dress-baskets. Mrs. Appleton, however, had no recollection of it—couldn't say at 
all how it came to be among the odds-and-ends at the bottom of her dress trunks. 
But when Lucy pleaded that Nussee might use it as a clasp for the ls which the 

was stringing, with a view to their being worn by the miss-sahib at the 
son Ball, Mrs. Appleton consented. 

Lieutenant Ellis ced Nos. 1 and 2 with Lucy Appleton, and ceranged 
that he should take herin to supper. Then a big artilleryman coming to clai:n her, 
Ellis went off to look for Wood. 

The rooms were rather crowded, and he had not seen his cousin Metcalf in 
either of them. He was beginning to feel just the least bit uneas. at Wood's non- 


In the present abnormal condition of his nervous system, the stronger 
fibre of the Muttra magistrate would stiffen his back, and give him the support he 
sorely needed. India was still a “dark” country to Lieutenant Ellis. Wood was 
not much of a dancing man, though he always or of being t at 
all the “ big things” in his district, and he had prom Ellis to help him warn 
off “ that beast Azimullah.” Why, then, washe not there? Ellis was just in that 
state when everything assumes unusual peopaions and Wood’s absence at once 
became ominous. An unreasonable idea he was powerless against the arts of 


of Mai 


—€ took firm possession of the Lieutenant's mind, and him feel very 
Between the dances the man would mix freely with the ta, paying his 
so m our 


compliments in the gracious manner which on foun 
mix 


feminine division. It was his custom at ies. Therefore had 


Ellis for Wood’s assistance? He thought that Azimullah would not care 
to stay in Wood’s neighboarhood. The feud between them was too notorious 
and too . But Wood had not turned up. 


While dancing, Ellis had not given much attention to Azimullab, though he was 
conscious of an uncomfortable sort of feeling that the man’s eyes were following 
him. But on looking in the direction of the dais, after leading his ner to her 
seat, he found the Nana’s Chamberlain in deep converse with the Nabob of Ulla- 
pore. 


A wonderful detective stery entitled, “‘ The League of Dread,” 
You must get this w 


“On her breast I see the jewelled fish 
-Yama,"° 


When the Lieutenant returned, after a vain search for Wood—nobody had seen 
the magistrate from Muttra—they were just in the middle of No. 4. His partner 
had found another cavalier, so he bad plenty of time for reflection. 

When he raised his head, the couples were puiring for the next dance. He 
remembered that he was engaged to Lucy for No. 5, and went to seek her. He 
thought her looked dim und filmy, and instinctively his own sought those of 
Azimullah. he man was gazing out straight before him, his brilliant pupils 
blazing like fiery comets. An involuntary shudder paseed over Ellis. 

“ Has that fellow Azimullah been talking to you?” he inquired shortly. 

“No,” she answered quickly. “Why do you ask that? y saw him go down the 
room, but he didn’t notice me.’ 

Her voice was languid and her manner listless. 

“What's the matter, Lucy—aren’t you well?” asked Elis anxiously. 

“Oh! I’m all right,” she said; “a little Lit tired, that’s all, Shall we sit out 
this dance ?” 

Before Ellis resigned her to her next partner, the girl seemed to have recovered 
her elasticity. She even rallied him on looking so dour. 

“T shouldn't have thought it possible,” she said, “that one man could have been 
go miserable over the absence of another. I feel quite jeulous of Mr. Wood.” 

Ellis’s spirits had certainly sunk unaccountably on realising that Wood had not 
come. By the time No. 11 was reached, however, the fit was over. 

It was the lust danca but one; Le had Lucy for partner; the girl challenged him, 
and when the band struck up, they went away in capital style. 
“What's that on your neck, Lucy?” he asked when the waltz had come to a 
finish. 
“This?” she said, putting up her hand to the little gold fish. “Oh! it’s a 
fancy for a brooch, or a clasp, or a fastening of some sort. I really don't know 
which. Mamma’s ayah found it in one of mamma's dress-baskets; but mamma 
doesn’t seem to remember it,” she added, laughing. 

“H’'m!” said Lientenant Ellis doubtfully. “I thought it was something alive.” 

“Well now, that is funny!” she exclaimed; “I've had just the same feeling all 
the evening. I don’t think I shalt wear it again.” 

They turned to walk down the room. ‘ill that moment Ellis had not noticed 
how near to the dais they had lingered; Azimullah could have touched them 
with his finger. His face, however, wore a look of stupid indifference. Hie eyes 
were dull, heavy, and without vitality—the eyes of a man whose brain was asleep. 

ed Appleton’s last partn ‘r was an old Winchester 
boy, who wore the smart uniform of the Bengal 
Kk Lancers. 

> The uneasy sensations which had made the first 
part of the evening a misery to Lieutenant Ellis had 
vanished. He felt angry with Wood; but 
Lis feelings stopped there. He had been 
allowing India to get on his nerves. Well, 
colts had to be broken to service, and 
“ griffins” to be smoked and seasoned! In 
his cnse, he thought the process was nearly 
completed. 

“I take Miss Appleton in to supper, old 
bore he said jauntily, as the cavalryman 
led her away. “Take care of her, Dick, 
till I claim her.” 


* * ® ° e 
“ Miss ae missing? Git! Wasn't 
she the girl that Dick Weatherby took out ? 


Well, I saw Weatherby’s long legs not half 
a minute since; and, if they’re still attached to Weatherby's insignificant body, 
you'll find him in that little snuggery at the back of the palms yonder,” and the 
speaker on to the supper room, partner on arm. 

“Here, Ellis!” cried several voices, as Lieutenant Ellis, looking heated and 
scared, came down the room, inquiring of all he met for Dick Weatherby. “ What 
a funk you're in, man! It’s only a game at hide-and-seek, old chap.” Several 
fingers pointed to the convenient screen made by the palm clump, and a friendly 
voice whispered: “ Behind!” 

“Looks as if he'd got a bad fright,” said a P. W. D. man as they moved off. 

* ° ° e e 

“Steady, Jim, steady! I don't know in the least what you're gassing about. 
But you're talking an awful lot of rot. bare your head, man; keep your head! 
She can’t be very far away. We dropped out of the dance just at the finish—some 
part of her toilette wanted attention: my confounded long cavalry spurs, I think— 
and she asked me to wait for her here, while she went into the room yonder to get 
it seen to. She hasn't come out yet.” 

Ten minutes later, it was publicly announced in the supper-room that Miss 
Appleton was missing. After that, there wus very little done but talking. 
Several of the men went out to make inquiries. Ellis, it was rumoured, bad to 
be forcibly restrained from running amok amongst the doolics. Wood's name was 
mixed up with Azimullah’s, and it was told by a “man who knew,” that Wood was 
cr ina to the Agra division because he couldn't get on with Azimullah and the 

ain 

The supper-room eadsely emptied. Groups stood about discussing the 
Gato but the tables were deserted. Men ran hither and thither, gathering 
the latest rews, which was largely contradictory. . 

The attendant in charge of the waiting-room was positive that Miss Appleton 
had never entered it. Weatherby said he saw her go towards the door, which was 
not a dozen from where she left him, although not actually visible from 
the spot. “ Where in the world else,” he asked, “could she go in that direction ? ” 

Nobody had ween the lady for several minutes before the hue and cry was raised. 
She was dancing with Captain Weatherby, was as far as anyone could go. Well, 
you can imagine the sort of wind-up it was. 

People slipped away feeling very uncomfortable, and poor Ellis was carried off 
to his quarters swearing vengeance against the whole race of Azimullah; and 
declaring that it would never have Meppenee if Wood had kept his word. I think 
he was right. But then, yon see, Wood couldn't keep his word. If I don’t make 
this as clear as it might be, you can blame Wood. He supplied the information. 

e e e ° e e e ° 

‘Wood was halt wey between Muttra and when his tat shied—“ First time 
on that road,” said Wood, when he told the tale afterwards—and pitched him out 
of the cart. Result, a broken shaft and a sprained ankle. 

“ What made the brute shy, Bence P” to the syce. 

“Yellow fakir, Huzoor.” 

“ Yellow fakir be jumped! There was nothing there.” 
yellow tel Husoor says there was nothing, there was nothing; but horse see 

w fakir. 

“Help me to the village, take the horse back, and bring out Jumua Das, 


has just started in DAN LENO’S COMIC JOURNAI 
cck’s, caly 14. 


— —— 
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Late in the evening Jumna Das arrived. 

“This is what I've got,” said Wood, pointing to his swelled ankle, “ trong 
not heeding the warning you came last night to give me. Just do the n 
to the foot, please, and t tell me if I'm wanted at the Fort.” 

ae the man had seen to Wood's injury, he squatted down on the 
mud floor. 

An hour d, and Jumna Das opened his mouth. He had not 
moved or spokes since he sat down. 

“The sahib I saw seven days since on the veranda,” he said, 
in a low mechanical tone, “is inquiring diligently for the Huzoor. 
I see trouble writteu on his forehead.” 

The voice ceased, Wood waited, not daring to speak. 

“There is a memsahib with the suhib. She is young and 
very fair. On her breast I see the jewelled fish of Matri- 
Yama.” “When I heard that,” said Wood, telling the tale 
next day, “I had to bite my tongue to prevent my crying out, 
and thus severing the connection.” 

Another pause, and he began again: 

“ A biack man—a black man——” 

He repeated the words several times without seeming able to 
oi any farther. Then, after a long interval, 

is mouth began to twitch, and he said in a 
low faint voice—his energy was getting 
exhausted : 

“There is a mist naing about her, Huzoor 
—a thin, white impalpable vapour. It is 
obscuring the vision. The re is being 
blotted out. It is dissolving in the vapour. 
It is fading away in the fluid envelope wherein 
- soul swims unconscious and condition- 
less.” 

(“The sweat,” said Wood afterwards, “ was 
pouring off me like a river.”) 

“It is going fast—fast. It is gone!” 

ry * r e e 


Wood reached Agra in the morning, as soon as the gates were opened; but he 
was not surprised at the news which met him. 


The body of a young English lady, who had been stabbed to death. 


WEEK ENDING 
Aua. 12, 1899. 


When Niéné Sahib fled from Bithoor and the English sacked the palace, many 


curious things were disco 


ered. A P 
ongst , three large boxes filled with letters from the English admirers 
ae ai of the “ noble native gentleman, Azimullah 
an. 

But in the dun below the soldiers 
hunting for loot made a more esome find 
—the body of aus Engine ly who had 
been stabbed to death. 

_ She was wearing a necklace of pearls, and 
the doctor who saw the remains gave it as his 
opinion that she hadn’t been dead more than 
eight hours. : 

Close to where she lay some bricks had been 
displaced; the bayonet of a soldier dislodged 
a few others; but the only thing ed 
behind was what had once been a living, 
breathing woman who had been bricked up 
alive in this horrible tomb. 

From a gipsy-ring found amongst the 
débris, Metcalf ‘ood identified the remains 
as those of “ Sweet Nellie Allardyce.” 

Hw she had been captured by Azimullah 

Neath chamber will 


week previously, after 
performing prodigies of valour before 


bitterly, as he locked aver the pretty bauble which had once adorned the finger 
of a fair English girl. “What a world of irony can lie behind a single word.” 


WHISKY AT EIGHT POUNDS A GALLON. 


0000600000000 SOO OSOCOOS OOS SSOHOSOO SHO OOOOSOOOOO SOOO OOO OO® 


Four Hundred Barrels of the Spirit Which Had Lain for Fifty Years in the Hold of a Wrecked Ship has 
. Just Been Sold to a Wealthy Club for £250 per Barrel. 


Firty years bs 2 a thip, bound from an American port for Leavenworth 
and Oma! po! on the Missouri River, with, amongst other cargo, four 
hundred barrels of whisky, went ashore on the 
Parkville, close to the aweus shore. She struck on a sandbur and stuck there. 
Her crew and passengers, consisting of forty persons, all told, were fortunately 
saved eae padre was abandoned, and, singular to relate, left to her fate, being 
com) y fo 

course of time the Missouri river at that part changed its course, and 
what was fifty years ago a sandbar or bank, oe 
became in time merely a foreshore, and, later 
on, was reduced again toa mere tract of waste 
land or plateau, running alongside the river 


banks of tke river at a place called 


At the first glance the 
accompanying illustration sug- 
gests that the steamer is lying 
in water. The article explains, 
however, that the vess:1 was 
wrecked and left severely alone 
for years, during which time 
the river changed its course, 
leaving the steamer encased in 
mud. 


roper. 

. This ae ar change of river bed 
naturally brought in its tread other changes 
equally remarkable, but this time interesting 
to the geologist, for very quickly the vacuum 
created the change in the channel, or 
course of the river, becamo filled in with 
solid earth, which crept up steadily inch by 
inch until it over-topped the level of the 
sunken ship, and finally hid her from view. 
Thus she lay like a buried thing in solid earth 
some thirty feet below the surface. 

During this time no attempt was made to 
relieve the wreck of the ‘o which lay in the 
hold of the ship, and the 400 barrels of whisky, 
which was worth at the time of the wreck about 
three shillings a gallon, consequently remained 
untouche ] until the other day. This apparent 
indifference on the part of the captain and 
the ship's owners towards the wrecked vessel, 
and the carelessness displayed by the natives 
living in the vicinity, can only be put down to 
two mot’ves, either that the ship and her cargo 
were fully insured which induced the owners 
to finally abandon her, or else the bed of the 
Missouri was too muddy for exploitation. The 
last seems a poor reason, but it must be remem- 
bered that in America the Missouri is spoken 
of us the Big Muddy. 

Some grave reason must be assigned for 
the allowing a ship to go to pieces on a sand. 
bank (this is sometimes called a mudbank), so 
that it is only reasonable to assume that im- 

ibilities of a serious character presented 
themselves at the time, preventing attempts 
to salve the ship. She was known to the local 
shipping world as the Arabia. 
whole incident connected with the 
foundering of the vessel might havo capes 
the mind alto r had not a number of old river men met at a re-union just 
They at a] — called _ not are ger distance ew the scene pied wreck. 
were yarns of bygone wi one of the com the 
los of the Arable, which he bad witnesesd from the banks of the river some 
years ago. Sgr rag llcand mesh cap rligg—wlhyendinnse ety fic mes 
and the whole history came back to them. They remembered the disaster and 
that the wreck was locally known as the whisky ship. 


M. A. P. A lively journal 
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Speculation ran high as to what the worth of the buried whisky would be 
now and the old men ruminated matters over in their minds and suggested various 
ways for getting at the buried treasure. A whisky that had been ripening for fifty 
years would be exceedingly valuable. 

Then and there four old friends formed themselves into a syndicate and 
pledged themselves that they would spend the rest of their lives and all their 
mane if necpeee’? in the a for the ae io nete socecting 

Vaturally, there was much guessing and ca ion 

7 of the sunken only embosoming its priceless’ 

alcoholic treasure, for, as has been stated, the 
country had changed its features; the river 
an ange pakagariy peas eee permed 
abouts grown an reloped some = 
feet in height, caused mainly throug’ 
upheavals. 
anata ey nce Canal 

itory whic ey thou 
with that which had xxisted fifty years before, 
and so they leased for a short period a tract of 
five hundred acres in this locality. 

One or two members of syndicate 
pinned their faith to the magical influence of 
the divining rod, and they several 

i possession of successful 

; but somehow the rods did not exercise 

very considerable success, and the method of 

finding the buried treasure by means of divina- 
tion was suddenly ier ha 

The third member of the syndicate believed 
in the power of the seventh sons of seventh 
sons, and a vast amount of territory was 
hunted over in the search for these gifted 
people, and although a goodly number were 
foun, who psoaagg ag Ov to trace the lost shi 

y every means in their power; yet they all 
failed to satisfy their Geaplcyors ibat they bad 
superior powers to men who were not seventh 
eons of seventh sons. 

The oldest inhabitants were next consulted 
as to their knowledge of the exact locality 
where sank the Arabia; but no two opinions 
agreed, so that source of wisdom was aban- 
doned. In the meantime over two hundred 
i acres ger arse dug up for no p an 
F inally, syndicate pted every meth 
They drove iron rods down through the soft soil to © depth of 35{t. 
of cao 20. spat They discovered the old wreck, and secured the 


‘The messenger arrived in time and secured every gallon of the d at 
Sy ell pete apt 
paid by the trade to distillers is Se. 6. . near 


of amiable personalities. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ave. 12, 1899. 
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Gardens that Move. 


manner in which floating fields and gardens 
formed in China is thus described: In the month 
pp a ey oe 
re) are 
dice of an inch bebeeen them. Over 
of straw an inch thick is spread, and then 
inches thick of adhesive mud taken 
om of a canal or pond, which receives the 


is moored to the bank in still water, and 
requires no further attention. The straw soon gives 
support from 

‘t becomes 


are 
of 


Besides these floating vegetable gardens there are also 
floating rice fields. Upon rafts constructed as above 
weeds and adherent mud were placed as a flooring, and 
when the rice shoots were ready for transplanting, they 
were placed in the floating soil, which being adhesive 
and held in place by weed roots, the plants were main- 
tained in position ughout the season. The rice then 

lanted pened in from sixty to seventy in eis ofa 

undred The rafts are moored to the shore, 
Is, or sluggish streams. 

elds serve to avert famines, whether 

t or When other fields were submerged 

and their crops sodden or rotten these floated and 

flourished, and when a drought pevveiled they subsided 

i 


with the falling water, and while the soil around was 
a sree to maturity. Agricultural treatises 
contain 


lates representing rows of extensive rice fields 
moored I sturdy trees on the banks of rivers or lakes 
which existed formerly in the lacustrine regions of the 
Lower Yangtze and Yellow River. 


INSURANCE 
Working Men and Women 


AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


SPECIAL TO “P.W.”” READERS. 

TEx POUNDS ye THE OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GU IE CORPORATION Ltd., 
of 40 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to the heir 

or assign of any person, over 14 years of and under 65, 

who dies within six weeks as the direct and sole result of 

an accident sustained within the limits of Great Britain and 
whilst in the ormance of his or her usual work, 
provided that the following conditions are complied with : 

1. The desirous 


of benefiting by this Insurance 
DEN cE 
and retained the FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANC. 


essence of the con have filled 


3 


4 Only one claim can be accepted in respect of each 


decision of oy Dies eh 7s Ocean «gry 
Guarantee Corporation . as © paymen’ the 
is final, and when once the payment has been made, 
as to ite can be considered. 


i Insurances are offered of £1 for three 
signed Coupons from consecutive issues of epee 
tnmedlataly preceding the fatal accident, or £5 for 
six signed Coupons, cader similar conditions to the 
above. 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and 
is subject to, the conditions of the “Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Company Limited Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 & 8. 

The possession of this Cou,on is admitted to be the 
poyment of a premium under Sec. 33 of the Act. A print of 
the Act can be seen at the Office of the said Corporation. 


ow. P.w. 


FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON, 


Ce ad 


A well-dressed woman is a pleasure to behold ; every woman should therefore buy Isobel’s DRESSMAKING AT HOME, 
learn how to dress well at slight expense. 


on the Ist of each month, and 


PEOPLE WHO MAKE 
HOAXES PAY. 


Is Your Sux Gown, Your DrespEn CHINA, OB 
Your Ancient RELIC GENUINE? 


“Yes, it’s a queer way of making a living, but I can 
assure you that it is an extremely profitable one,” 
recently said anold Criminal Investigation officer to P. W. 
in reply to a request for some information as to the wiles 
of the professional hoax merchant. 

“Truth to say,” continued he, “ the trade in manu- 
factured hoaxes is fast developing into an industry, the 
magnitude of which is but little appreciated by the man 
in the street. Its chief centres are London and 
Birmingham, but many little provincial towns are 
already adding their quota to the fraudulent whole. 

“Although the muterials and articles imitated are 
usually confined to the few for which there is a constant 
demand, the scope of the imitator is practically limit- 
less. Provided only a reasonably good order be forth- 
coming, and he is satisfied of your financial soundness, 
the nature of the articles required matters little. In- 
deed, he is equally at home with silks and with sap- 
phires: whilst his antiquarian knowledge is such that 

e can provide either the mummi:s of old Nile or the 
flint axes of preliwone Britain with equal celerity. 
Provide them, too, at a price which effectually disposes 
of all fear of serious competition on the part of the 
more genuine London dealers. 

“It must, of course, be understood that in nine cases 
out of ten the actual manufacturers of these imitations 
are entirely guiltless of any intention to defraud. In 
fact, they openly advertise that their goods are only 
‘best imitation.’ The real defrauders are the middle- 
men, who, after knowingly buying up an imitation 
article, endeavour to palm it off upon the unsuspecting 
purchaser through the medium of house to house 
pe and the insertion of ‘ bankrupt stock’ adver- 

isements in the daily press. 

“Of these bogus transactions, perhaps one of the 
most paying is that which flourishes in connection with 
the manufacture of artificial silk. As most people are 
aware, the price of the best silk, ranging as it does from 
15s. to 19s. per pound, is prohibitive to all but the 
wealthiest purchasers. For countless generations the 
silkworm has held its own as the producer of this costly 
material, until it almost to seem as if the dis- 
covery of an effective substitute must be relegated to 
the same shelf as that appropriated to the celebrated 
ogee stone. 

“To-day all this is changed. There are now in 
existence at least two ingenious processes by means of 
which it is possible to produce a perfect imitation silk 
for but one-sixth of the cost of the mine article. It 
is true that in point of durability, the imitation article 
cannot compare with the genuine; but in all other 
respects it is fully its equal. The method of manufac- 
ture is as follows: 

“The fundamental fibre of the silk is obtained b: 
forcing a strong solution of a gelatinous nature throug’ 
a species of colander. The holes in this muchine, being 
onaigas a small, produce a thread of exceeding fine- 
ness, whic ssesses a lustre ee to that of natural 
silk, and can be made as fine as 1-1000th of an inch in 
diameter. As soon as the gelatine leaves the 
‘colander,’ it solidifies by reason of its fineness, and is 
then wound upon bobbins, and subsequently spun into 
silk cloth inthe usual way. After being waterproofed 
and d: it can be profitably sold at 3s. 6d. per pound. 

“The second process differs from the first chiefly 
in the materials employed. In the place of gelatine, a 
solution consisting of cotton dissolved in chloride of 
zinc is forced through the colander into a bath of 
methylated spirit, this immersion converting it into an 
excellent imitation of silk thread. This process is slightly 
cheaper than the former. Needless to say, the tempta- 
tion to certain classes of our fellow citizens to buy this 
remarkably smart imitation, and fraudulently retail it 
under the guise of the real article offered at a startling 
reduction, is by far too good a chance to be missed. 

“From the year 500 B.c. to the present year of grace, 
is a long jump in point of time. Nevertheless, the 
hoax merchant, who respects neither time nor persons, 
bri it with a single leap. To-day, you may see him 
in the wilds of Shadwell employ 
fashioning of a flint axe head. week hence that very 
man mu: As regarding unmoved that very specimen of 
his handiwork as it repoees in the window of a West End 
dea'er in close proximity toa statement of antiquity, 
which he, of all other men, can most easily refute. 

“ Nevertheless, he ks not. Why should he? 
Are not the shillings in his pocket good coin? And, 
after all, who is he that he should dispute the written 
testimony of so eminent an authority upon palzolithic 
antiquities? Besides, the public demand is t, and 
neither dealer nor manufacturer can afford to dis- 


appoint it. 
. on. Sometimes the antiquity 


under the tender 


And so the game 
faker blunders, usually, too, in the matter of inscrip- 
tions, which are but kittle-cattle for illiterate people to 
dabble with. The commonest form of mistake is to 

lace, say, an Assyrian a om upon an obviously 
Grecian weapon or utensil. Upon the whole, however, 
his imitations are so skilfully carried out that even an 


he patterns are 


expert has been known to choose them in preference to 
the genuine articles. 

“ gl ese of antiquarian hoaxes deals with the 
production mummies, These grim old relics 
of a mighty are usually built up around a genuine 
skeleton. This, after being treated to a swim in 
pyroxilic spirits, is ‘fleshed’ with the kindly aid of 
several Sms of papier-maché, and then soaked for a 
day and night in another bath of boiling bitumen. 

“The resulting ‘body’ is now swathed in the 
requisite number of bandages of becoming antiquity, 
varnished a]l over with a highly-scented resinous was 
and packed in a genuine sarcophagus ready for 
exhibition. A great many of these Foals are annually 
manufactured to the order of travelling showmen, the 
pay of detection on the part of the public being 

rought to a minimum by the usual ‘visitors are 
requested not to touch’ legend. 

“Perhaps the greatest versatility of all is shown by 
the manufacturers of spurious china, ivories, and bric- 
a-brac generally. Their faculty of resource is practically 
unlimited. Sup , for example, that an ancient ivory 
tablet is required. In a short time, an exact replica of 
a genuine specimen has been faithfully carved from a 
piece of new iv This is then immersed in oil for 
several hours, and finally subjected to the influence of a 


t heat. The resulting imen is not onl: 
peer) correct in every detail, but bears just suc 
a series of discolourations and cracks that one would 


expect to find in so ancient a;work of art. 

“The imitation of old china is a much simpler matter, 
the various trademarks peg toe the most part of com- 
paratively ample design. Indeed, many a Mayfair 
china cabinet abounds with Derbys, Worcesters, Sevres, 
and Dresdens that were all branded as such in the 
privacy of the same factory. 

‘As no self-respecting parvenu considers himself 
complete without an ancestry, the sale of ancestral 
armour forms by no means an inconsiderable item of 
the hoax maker's business. It being only necessary to 
treat a set of bran new armour with age bestowing acid 
in order to enhance its marketable value tenfold, it is 
perhaps superfluous to add that there is a pretty constant 
ale for corrosive acid in the ancestral armour 

rade. 

“Finally, if there is one man who above all others 
wishes confusion to the Peace Conference, it is the 
bogus war-relic man. Although mally far from 
warlike, he is nevertheless one of those most interested 
in the perpetuation of war, since nothing gives so 
a fillip to hie trade than an occasional outbreak of 
hostilities. Indeed, the effects of Waterloo have lasted 
to the present time, for he still annually exports several 
freee of British cavalry sabres and French cuirasses to 

he guileless Belgian try who are always so will- 
ing to sell appropriate mementoes of the fray to per- 
sonally conducted visitors to that historic field.” 


ee fee 


A TRAMP applied to a gentleman for a few pence to 
buy some brea 

“Can't you go into any business that is mo-:e pro- 
fitable than this P ” he was asked. 

“T'd like to open a bank if I could only get the tools,” 
answered the tramp. 


— ie 


TEACHEE: “ You should always be frank, and not try 
to hide any fault Pai may have committed. Now, 
Johnny, if you had fallen into the water while you were 
playing, when you ought to have been hurrying home, 
what would you say to your papa P” 

Johnny: “ You don’t know pa. He wouldn't give me 
time to say anything until his arm got tired.” 

oe fe __- 


Drrpsi.ER: “In my opinion, a man who writes an 
illegible hand does it because he thinks people are 
willing to puzzle over it. In other words, he is the 
personification of conceit.” 

Scribbler: “ Not always. Sometimes a man writes 
illegibly not because he is conceited, but because he is 


modest.” 
“Modest! What about?” 
“ About his spelling.” 
et ees 


Me. Trotrer (to himeelf): “As I shall be at the 
office until nine o’clock this evening, I think I'll send 
Alice a telegram explaining matters.” 

As he enters the house at ten o'clock his wife of a 
month throws herself into his arms. 

“Ob, Tom,” she weeps, bolding out a brown envelope, 
“ this horrid gr her came this morning, and I’ve been 
afraid to open it lest it should contain bad news. What 
in the world has delayed you so?” 


ioe 


A sopy of sailors from a British vessel, stopping at 
coats, went to the German Consulate, and demanied 
inner. 
“This is not a hotel,” said the offended official who 
met them. 
“Well, if it ain’t a restaurant. what’s that black fowl 
hung out for? Ain’t ita sign?” inquired the spokes- 


man. 
The “ sign ” was the German cagle, the consular coat 
of arms, 


published 
stifully cut and amazingly cheap. 
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BOMB-THROWERS AS EDITORS. How Cloves Are Gathered. 


Mors cloves are‘ said to be used in America than in 

ALL AsouT THE NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED any other country, England and France following in 

py ANARCHISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. the order named. In this country and in Great Britain 

they are used almost wholly as a condiment, but in 

France they are used eg ae in the manufacture of 

certain liquors. To some degree they are employed in 
medicine for their tonic properties. 

The name clove is from the French clow, meaning a 
nail. The tree is an evergreen, growing from forty to 
fifty feet high, with large oblong leaves and crimson 
flowers at the end of s branches in clusters of from 
ten to twenty. 

The tree belongs to the same family as the guava, the 

megranate, and the rose apple. The cloves are at 
Rret white, then light green, and at the time of gathering 
bright red. Pieces of white cloth are spread under the 
trees at harvesting time, and the branches are beaten 
gently with bamboo sticks until the cloves drop. They 
are then dried in the sun, being tossed about daily until 
they attain the rich dark colour. 

rd clove tree begins to bear at the age of about ten 

rs, and continues until it reaches the age of seventy- 

ve years. There are two crops a year, one in June and 

the other in December. Hot weather is favourable to 

the crop, although a little fog is said to improve the 
flavour. 


There is now being published at the present time in 
London a paper in German called the LUMPEN 
PROLETARIAT. 

It ia said that “all the Anarchistic plots, as apart 
from individual acta of violence. originate with the 
see of thece papers.” Whether the statement be 

rue or not it is nevertheless further believed that it is 
the secret service money of the different countries 
which actually is expended in Rong for these publica- 
tions. It is even pointed out these journals, which 
even Anarchists call “vile sheets,” are not interfered 
with by the authorities. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that one of 
the late chiefs of the F gece in Paris actually admits the 
fact above stated, and goes so far as to be proud of his 
action in the matter, no doubt seeing that the course 
he adopted did something, at all events, to the discredit- 
ing of Rnaschien among the pe le. 

the Continental papers, Lz Temps Novveav is one 

of, and is probably, ths best known of all the Anarchist 

pers. It is edited by Jean Greave and Elisee 

Pasless the famous g pher, is connected with it, 
as are a goodly number of active literary workers. 

Another well-known paper of the same class is Lz 
Pizg Pienaep, which is largely written in theslang of 
the Paris workmen, and isan exceedingly militant organ, 
attracting a great deal of attention among its admirers. 
La LriseEralRE, edited by Sebastian Faure, the well- 
known freethought orator, is another of these papers 
with a large circulation. 

There. has been, however, a considerable falling off in 
the number of the French journals during the last few 
years. Before 1894 the list of both newspapers and 
magazines was fairly large, but they have been most of 
them suppressed since the assassination of Carnot. 
There are also several provincial publications but not 
of enough importance to warrant mention here. 

The Anarchist journals of Italy are limited to a 
weekly and a monthly magazine. One of these is 
L’AGIrazioveE, which is described asa “ social Anarchist 
periodical.” It isa a seu i paper, similar in get-up 
to one of our own halfpenny afternoon papers, but 
rather smaller, being two-thirds as large again asa page 
of P.W. Each page is divided into four columns, and it is 

rinted in a large, clear tyre, but the general nature of 

he work leaves much to be desired from the point of 
view of the general get-up. 

Roumania boasts one monthly, and Holland has two 
or three weeklies. 

The chief papcrs of Germany are limited to two 
weeklies and a monthly, while Sweden has one monthly 
publication and Denmark a weekly one. Russia, where 
poss Anarchism reaches almost its highest pitch, 

as only a few clandestine fiy-sheets, which live their 
little life and die after having served their purpose, like 
the gnats of a summer day. 

In America, on the other hand, there are a very great 
number of Anarchist papers. 

In South America there are some eight or nine weekly 
papers, most of them, indeed, having their being in 

uenos Ayres, which seems,to be what the Conservative 
writers would call a “ hot-bed ” of Anarchistic literature. 
It does not seem, however, that very much has been done 
in that growing and thriving city to hurt anyone. 


{Tne Anarchist, as a rule, is not such an enormity as 
most people imugine. One may rub shoulders with him 
in a crowd or at a popular demonstration; one ma 
meet him in his daily avocation, one may consort wit! 
him at the club without finding that he carries a blood- 
red handkerchief in his pocket or treason in his heart. 

As with the Anarchist, so with the newspapers which 
are devoted to the cause for which, in an which so 
often seeks to shirk its responsibilities and to let the 
buden of its acts be borne by others, he is willing to 


die. 

At the present time there are five Anarchist news- 
pa ublished in London. 

The first and oldest is unquestionably FREEDOM, 
which describes itself as “a journal of Anarchist Com- 
munism.” Itisa ently publication of eight pages 
which has run to nearly 150 numbers. Its size is about 
that of P.W., but it is priced in two wide columns. It 
is edited by a group of Anarchists, among whom are 
several people well-known to the literary world, as well 
as the famous Krapotkine. 

Of the other papers, there is the New Orper, edited 
by Mr. J. C. Kenworthy, a Tolstoian Anarchist and a 
member of the “ Brotherhood” Church, and published 
by the “Brotherhood Printer and Publisher” of 

roydon. 

ere are also two others—a weekly one, the 
‘WokrkEzr's FRIEND, and a monthly one, the Propa- 
Ganpist. These are published not in English, but in 
the Yiddish dialect, and are circulated among the 
Russian Jews, who live in the poorer Eastern dis- 
trict of London. 

The history of the Ararchist movement, like all 
other histories, is strewn with the corpses of dead 
leaders, and among these leaders of Anarchist thought 
and feeling in London are the ComMONWEAL, which was 
published in 1884 by the Socialist mg and was 
edited by William Morris and Belford Bax. It was 
first suspended at the time its editor was arrested and 
subsequently sentenced to cerve a term of eighteen 
months’ imprisonment for an article which he published 
on the trial of the Walsall Anarchists in 1592. 

Two years later the compositor who set up the paper 
was arrested for a speech which he had made on Tower 
Hill, and he was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour for the vigour of the opinions which 
he held. That seemed to be the death-blow to the 
CoMMONWEAL, for it was not found possible to con- 
tinue its publication afterwards. 

The ToRCH was o well-known paper at one time, and 
was published under the editorship of Dr. MacDonald, 
supported by the Misses Rossetti. It has, however, 
ceased for about three years. About the eame 
time also LisERty, edited by James Tochatti, a tailor 
of Hammersmith, gave up its little life, which, however, 
was not a very vigorous onc, for the publication was 
held in Anarchist circles to be “ rathera poor affair.” 

The ALARM, on the other hand, with its etirrin 
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three years ago by a group of young workmen, but it 
CP ler a couple of ee shia ‘ 

might be ex d, the Comet ee popula- 
tion of London, which, it is generally believed, furnishes 
most adherents to the creed of Anarchy, has produced 
several papers devoted to preaching the tenets of 
Anarchy, and while the Anti-Socialist Laws lasted in 
Germany oer found a cause for existence. Since those 
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“No, we couldn't agree,” sighed the man. “I said I 
wasn’t worthy of her, und she said I was. For the sake 
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Tue great detective paused. 

“The horseless carriage containing the murderer 
passed here just twenty minutes ago,” he said. 

The other man looked astonished. 

“ But I see no wheel tracks,” he cried. 

* No,” said the t detective calmly, “but if you'll 
sniff a little you'll get the odour of the oil.” 
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Tue beauties of nature are ly studied 

Two men last summer put up ra dhillings ah ran 
wager that one could hold a wasp in his hand longer 
than the other. The man who rubbed chloroform on 
his hand expected to win, but the other man hap 

to know that male don’t sting, and aso lnety 
got one of that sex. sat and smiled at each pri 
while the onlookers wondered, until the chloroform 
evaporated, and then the man who used it suddenly let 
go his wasp. The other man got the money. 


There have also been one or two papers which the 
le in the inner ranks of the movement believe to 

ve been subsidised by the police. The i 
characteristic of these rs has been the vehemence 
of their method, the pease of their language, and 
their whole tendency to advocate the practice of 
violence. Their use been, according to the belief 
of the best and most active members of the Anarchistic 
Brotherhood, to “ attract any young enthusiasts with a 
leaning towards revoluti methods,” with the 
object it is believed of getting hot-headed yo 
men, if not in the clutc' of the polies, at ail events cl 
making them known to the preservers of law and order, 
so that peohcg dace at ges od var Soclociongc prbe 
violence are known about to be perpetrated, the: 
may be carefully watched. J 

é of these papers was the INTERNATIONAL, 
with which the gms Coulon, and the instigator 
of Walsall, to which reference has 
been made, was connected. 
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